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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
BS owt 

event of the week has been the arrest of the Southern 
Commissioners, on board the British steam-packet Trent, 
the American frigate San Jacinto. The first rumour of 
incident, which occurred in the Bahama Channel on Sth 
November, reached London by telegraph on Wednesday, and 
although the short bulletin was distrusted, caused an imme- 
diate fall in the funds. The details reached town in the even- 
ing, and created a strong excitement, which was, however, re- 
by the necessity of awaiting a legal decision. The 
int was involved in some difficulty owing to the precedents 
of 1812, but on Thursday afternoon the law officers gave their 
final opinion against the seizure. Unarmed passengers are not, 
and cannot be, treated as contraband of war. The Govern- 
ment is therefore set free to act, and it is understood that they 
will demand the restoration of the arrested gentlemen, and 
an apology, under penalty of further proceedings too grave 
to be lightly discussed. The feeling of the people would, it 
is evident, support them in still more peremptory measures. 
The public throughout the country are calling for war, and 
the irritation which New York bluster has for some months 
produced, threatened for a moment to overbear the needful 
for international law. It is creditable to the English 
that, touched on their sorest point—the right of their 
to protect all whom it covers—they are content to await 
the effect of a calm but decisive remonstrance. Mr. 
Adams not been dismissed, and the responsibility of 
destroying the Union, retarding civilization, and bringing | 
upon the world once more the horrors of national war, has 
been transferred to the President by a final demand for 


The export of saltpetre has been prohibited. 


The domestic events of the week have been singularly 
Since our last issue, Lord Stanley has reviewed 

the Session in a speech which reads like that of a school- 
master describing the “ half,” but which is remarkable for 
its repudiation of Tory sentiment. He repudiated church 
tates, and thought the tone of the day favourable to church 
establishments; did not disapprove of Italy, but only of 
ch influence therein ; and only became a Tory when he 
referred to Hungary. He even stood up for the North, 
declaring it absurd “to blame the American Government for 
ing what every Government would have done’’—viz. resist 
armed rebellion. He did not disclaim any idea of Reform, 
but only held it proved, by what has been called the Tory 
reaction, that organic changes were out of season. He hoped 
for administrative reforms, such as are most suitable to 
times of quiet,” a phrase oddly contrasted with the state 
affairs to-day. The whole speech was as accurate and 
sensible as it was devoid of imagination, originality, or | 
humour. Mr. Gladstone, at Willis’s Rooms, has delivered | 
4 congratulatory speech on the result of the Middle Class | 
inations, on which he relied greatly to raise the tone | 

of our education. Eleven hundred youths had passed this | 
year, and though the standard had not been lowered, the 
Proportion of successes to failures was two to one. Last 
year it was one to three. The remaining speeches of the 
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week are scarcely public addresses at all, and the gentlemen 
who on Thursday honoured themselves by their praise of the 
late Lord Herbert, to whom they intend to erect a memorial, 
did not touch upon current politics. 


The resident members of the University of Oxford have 


| rejected, in an unusually full Session of Congregation, by a 


majority of 99 against 96, the statute endowing the chair of 
Regius Professor of Greek. This “Conservative reaction” 
since the last vote of Congregation on the subject, was partly 
due, no doubt, as we said last week, to the natural reluctance 
of the University to endow a chair, in the appointment to 
which it has no voice, but chiefly, we fear, to the theological 
odium attaching to Mr. Jowett, the present Professor. 
Ninety-nine gentlemen, directly engaged in the work of 
intellectual culture, appear to value highly the privilege of 
punishing an industrious and accomplished Greek schclar 
for his theological errors by underpaying him for philological 
efforts. The principle might be extended with great econo- 
mical advantage to Oxford, of inviting a man for his greatest 
attainments, and calculating the scale of his remuneration 
by his greatest deficiencies. If the Grecian is to be muleted 
for his defective Theology, why not mulct the Theologian for 
his defective Greek ? The University would soon be able 
to reduce its expenditure to a minimum, and to exorcise ef- 
fectually genius and learning as well as heresy. It is griev- 
ous to see the dim-eyed dogmatism of this noble English 
school thinking to chasten heresy into orthodoxy by con- 
demning it to short commons. 


Mr. Potter has been elected for Carlisle by a majority 
—one—so small, that a scrutiny would endanger his seat. 
It’ought to have been much larger, but the candidate, though 
a fair Liberal and an excellent citizen, is not of the class 
which appeals in any way to the imagination, and his election 
was only carried by party strength. The Whig organization 
is not in a good state, and the party seems just now to have 
no “disposable” men. They have a trick of letting their no- 
tabilities, eldest sons, and safe candidates of all kinds, sit for 
boroughs which would be Whig in any case, leaving the 
doubtful men to fight for the doubtful seats. Nor do 
they manage well in places like Finsbury, where they sur- 
render influence to a knot of publicans, cabmen, and the like, 
who contrive to disgust even that long-suffering class, ex- 
pectant members of Parliament. Is there xo political co- 
herence in Finsbury that Whigs and the better class of 
Radicals cannot get up a decent Committee hostile to Old 
Bailey lawyers, Islington tea-tables, and general inefficiency ? 
If the Radicals knew their own business, they would send 
their best men to the metropolitan boroughs, and then point 
to them as the best result of a very extensive suffrage. 


The interest of the American struggle has been completely 
overshadowed by the new dispute, but the Federal Govern- 
ment has gained an important victory. The naval expedition 
despatched from New York aa the great storm, and at- 
tacked on the 8th November the batteries of Port Royal, 
a sandy island on Beaufort river, on the coast of South Ca- 
rolina. The island, which is the principal one of a group, is 
about ten miles from the sea, and sixteen miles from a point 
which commands the Savannah and Charleston railroad. A 
force moving up the river from Beaufort, by the Beaufort, 
Coosaw, and Port Royal rivers, would strike this railroad 
midway between the two stations, and about 50 miles 
from either city. The neighbouring plantations have been 
destroyed, and a march to Charleston is almost impossible 
from the number of creeks with which the country is inter- 
sected. In Beaufort county, however, within which Port 
Royal is situated, the blacks outnumber the whites, and 
great numbers are coming into camp. As yet no informa- 
tion of the plans of the Federal Government has transpired, 
and the rumours afloat of the diversion of part of the Con- 
federate army to defend South Carolina are exceedingly 
vague and contradictory. 
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The final report of Colonel Baird Smith on the Indian’ fa- 
mine estimates the deaths from actual hunger, and disease 
consequent on hanger, at 89,000 souls. In Bulundshuhur, 
three and a half per cent. of the population perished of star- 
vation, and in the Delhi district only 2678 yoke of oxen, out 
of some 18,000, were left alive. Colonel Baird Smith believes 
that the first cause of these famines is the absence of a per- 
petual settlement which prevents the accumulation of capital. 
Lord Canning, who years ago arrived at the same idea, has, 
we are informed by telegraph, determined to throw the per- 
petual settlement over the whole North-West. Some suicides 
may therefore be expected among the India Council, but the 
measure, however vast, is still a radical cure. It is not tax- 
ation, but the fear of taxation, which has prevented all im- 
provement, and Hindostan, once relieved of its settlement, 
may grow as fat as Bengal. 


The Italian Parliament has commenced its debates by 
voting an addition of ten per cent. to the direct and indirect 
taxes. It was expected that this would be resisted by the 
Neapolitan Parliament, but they have assembled in good 
humour and with an apparent resolve to treat the Govern- 
ment fairly. The final letter addressed by Baron Ricasoli to 
the Pope has given extreme satisfaction. The key-note of 
this wonderful paper, which reads like a speech of Burke’s, 
and will have the effect of a victory, is the menace with 
which it concludes, that if the temporal power is essential to 
the pontifical, Italians will dispense with both. 

Sir W. Armstrong has disproved, summarily and finally, 
the charges against his gun. 





Franrr.—The semi-official press has been busy during the week 
with discussions whether France can or cannot disarm. The Pa/rie 
argues that Austria is compelled to remain in arms by Hungary, and 
Italy by her claim to Venetia, Russia by Poland, and Prussia by her 
aspirations. Even England, isolated from Europe, will not disarm. 
z acon therefore, cannot break the victorious arm of Magenta and 
Solferino.” The Débats remarks upon this thaf “ the impossibility of 
disarmament means the impossibility of France not to continue her 
expenditure.” The alternative offered is to give a number of men— | 
probably 80,000—their furlough, which will be ineffectual. It is | 
said that M. Fould pleads warmly in the Cabinet for reductions, sup- | 
ported by all except the Ministers of War and Marine. The Empe- 
ror’s will is not known, and will not be till the 2nd December; but 
it is said that he wished England to disarm first, and the demand 
was refused. He must, however, decide speedily, as the Treasury 
must borrow to fulfil its obligations. The commercial world believes 
that a loan is certain, and that all projects of taxation will ultimately 
be given up, but reductions are nevertheless inevitable. The Em- 
peror must yield at last, unless, indeed, he can raise a great war loan. 
The state of the public mind is still gloomy, and the Corps Législatif 
are said to be exceedingly annoyed at the references to them in M. 
Fould’s report. Altogether, the French public awaits the 2nd of 
December with some forebodings. 

Staly.—The letter addressed by M. Ricasoli to the Pope, offering 
him terms for the surrender of his spiritual power, has been 
published iz exfenso. The baron, after reviewing the events which 
succeeded 1848, and describing the contest between Italian nation- 


. ee 
grandeur. She venerates the Pontiff, but she cannot arrest 


march before the Prince; she wishes to remain Catholic rete 
wishes to bea nation free and independent. I you listen to the 
prayer of this favourite daaghter, you will gain it ’souls more le 
than you have lost as a Prinee, and from the height of the vee 
when stretching your hand over Rome and the world to bless th 
you will see the nations, re-established in their rights, bending bef 

you, their defender and their protector.” oo 

The members of the Italian Parliament assembled, it is said ine 
cellent humour, even the Neapolitans being quiet and reasonable 
Any one who attempted to enter prematavaly upon the state f 
Naples was checked, and the Government proposal to add tey z 
cent, to the direct and indirect taxes throughout Italy was = 
only ten members voting against it. ‘This tax was refused last 
or rather created so excessive a discontent, that Ministers ‘Were 
obliged to withdraw it. Parliament has also empowered the Cabinet 
to sell national property to the amount of 18,000,000 franes. All su 
property is to be sold, to the amount altogether of 20,000,000/, ‘Tp 
sale is to be regretted, as the property would in five years of order 
double in value, but money is urgently required, and every Purchaser 
of such property becomes an earnest supporter of the new order of 
things. 

The Italian Government has ordered that its fleet shall be placed 
in readiness for action, and has presented to Parliament a bill for the 
temporary occupation of the convents by troops. ‘This bill was pr. 
nounced urgent, as the army is to be at once increased by 93,09) 
recruits. ‘The exaggerated stories of brigandage in Southern Italy 
are officially denied, and the Government state that only 250 bn. 
gands exist in the Basilicata. Consequently they intend to send 209 
carabineers into the province. 


Gustria.—Accounts from Pesth state that the municipality find the 
soldiers billeted upon them unbearable, and have yielded, agreeing 
to pay the taxes. The Government has been compelled to resolye 
that the budget shall be submitted to the Reichsrath, although that 
body is not yet competent to discuss it. The following is the de. 
claration about to be made on the subject : 

“ The wants of the State increasing, it has become indispensable 
to procure the necessary means to satisfy the expenses. On the 
other hand, the population anxiously desire to see the state of 
finances and course of exchange promptly settled. 

* According to the diploma of the 20th October and the statute of 
the 26th October, the integral Reichsrath alone is competent to settle 
the financial questions ; but the integral Reichsrath has not yet met, 
and the 13th Article of the Constitution gives the Government the 


| right of taking the necessary measures, and of submitting them later 
| to the integral Reichsrath. The Government intends to make use of 


that right, and means to act as follows: It will render an account to 
the people of the measures it intends to adopt, and will take the 
advice ‘of the representatives assembled here of kingdoms and 
countries. It thus submits its propositions to the actual Reichsrath, 
requesting it to examine them and give a decision respecting them, 
with the promise to respect said decision, and be guided by it. It 
will, at a later period, ask from the integral Reichsrath a bill of 
indemnity for having thus acted conformably to the 13th Article of 
the Constitution.” 


Sndia.—A telegram has been received announcing that Lord Can- 
ning intends to make the settlement of the North-West perpetual. la 
other words, Government grants to all owners of land in Hindostaa 
proper a perpetual lease, instead of one which may be raised every 
thirty years. The effect of the existing system is, that towards the 
close of the lease the land is left unimproved and in bad order, the 
owner believing that if he is prosperous his taxation will be increased. 
Disturbances are also reported from “ Nortgong.” That is, we 





ality and the Pontificate, neither of which can perish, declares that 
reconciliation is essential, that Italians would not even hope for it | 
if, “in order to obtain it, the Church had to abandon one of its prin- 
ciples or its rights; but that if at every step in society’s progress 
the Church were not capable of creating new forms uvon which the 
successive stages of the social life may be founded, the Church would 
not be a universal and perpetual institution, but a temporary and 
perishable thing. God is immutable in His essence, and neverthe- 
cae displays an infinite fertility in the creation of new substances, 
and in the production of new forms.” He recounts the history of 
the Papacy, and ends with a striking menace : 

“ The clergy are already divided; the flock is separated from its 





presume, Nowgong, and means that the peasantry are up in that 
district of Assam. The affair can have no political importance. 
This telegram, with news of the- 12th November, from Bombay, 
arrived on the 29th instant, and was only three days coming from 
Alexandria. This reduces our distance from India, for the transmis- 
sion of important facts, to about fourteen days. 


Russia —We have have no news of the slightest importance from 
St. Petersburg. 

Spain.—A Liberal member of Cortes, M. Pacheco, has asserted 
that the true position of Spain towards her ancient colonies is not 





pastors. ‘There are prelates, bishops, and priests, who openly refuse 
to take part in the war which is being waged from Rome against the | 
Kingdom of Italy ; a much greater number loathe that war in secret. 
The multitude sees with indignation ministers of the sanctuary | 
mixing in conspiracies against the State, and refusing to the public 
voice the prayers which are asked of them by the authorities. They 
groan with impatience when they hear the Divine Word abused from 
the pulpit, so as to make it an instrument of censure and malediction 
against all that the Italians have learnt to admire and to bless. The 
multitude, little accustomed to subtle distinctions, may in the end be 
led to impute to religion that which is but the act of men who are 
its minisiers, aid to separate from that communion to which for 
eighteen centuries the Italians have had the glory aud happiness to 
belong. 

“You can, Holy Father, once more change the face of the world; 
you can raise the Apostolic See to a height unknown to the Church 
during past ages. lr you wish to be greater than the Kings of the 
earth, free yourself from the miserics of this Royalty which makes you 
their equal, Italy will give you a secure see, an entire liberty, a new 











sovereignty, but an acknowledged headship. He affirms that the 
Indians of Mexico still call Queen Isabella “ our sovereign,” and are 
willing to support her authority. It is only the half-castes who hate 
Spain, and play into the hands of the Anglo-Americans. ‘The last 
statement is absurd, as the Americans notoriously detest the ¢0 
loured population. 


\rnssia.—The elections have been going on throughout the week, 
and have resulted in a greater victory for the advanced Liberals than 
they had anticipated. The announcement of M. von Vincke that 
it is not his intention to accept a seat in the next Parliament, how 
ever, has mingled much regret with this success. 

Gmrrira.—Intelligence arrived at Queenstown on Saturday, of the 
capture of Port Royal after four hours’ bombardment by the Fede 
fleet, on the 7th of November, and the landing of 15,000 Fede 
troops at Beaufort, South Carolina, on the following day. The Con- 
federate journals deny that Beaufort has been occupied, and assert 
that reinforcements were being sent to defend the town. It is 5% 
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s the intention of the Federal Government immediately to 
a collector at Beaufort, and to open the place to commerce, 
does not appear to be certain, Black flags have been hoisted 
at Charleston and Savannah, as an indication that quarter would 
neither be given nor asked. Kighteen Federal officers have been se- 
ected to be hanged in case the Federal Government should hang any 
of the captured crews of privateers. The Federal report of the 
battle of ee gives their loss as being less than 500 killed, 
Jed, and missing. 

mut Gayandotte, in Virginia, the people of the town are said to have 
jnvited 150 Federal soldiers to their houses, and then sent notice to 
the Confederates, who were thus enabled to attack them aud kill or 
take prisoners 100 out of the 150. ‘The town was afterwards burnt 
by the Federals. 

“Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, had written to Mr. Seward in 


that it i 
but this 


disapproval of the proposed State taxation for the defence of the | 


coast and lakes, a duty for the execution of which he considers the 
general Government is liable. 


Wome, 
Monpay, NovempBer 25rTn. 

A pustic meeting was held at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on 
Friday, to promote the further extension of the means of education 
provided for the lower middle classes by St. Nicholas C illege, 
Jancing. St. Nicholas College was founded in 1848, and besides 
the grammar-school for the sons of gentlemen at Lancing, there are 
in connexion with the society a training college at Hurstpierpoint, a 
boarding-school at the same place for the upper classes of tradesmen, 
and a cheaper boarding-school at Shoreham for sous of artisans, &e. 
At the latter institution 230 boys are boarded and educated on 
payment of thirteen guineas a year, and many hundreds more are only 
prevented from doing so by the want of accommodation. 1 o remedy 
this, it is proposed to erect buildings capable of accommodating 1000 
boys at Baleome, Sussex. The meeting was numerously attended, and 
amongst those present were the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Bishops of Oxford, Chichester, and Rochester, Sir W. Heathcote, 
MP., Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., Arch- 
deacon Bickersteth, Archdeacon Denison, &c. ‘The Vice Chancellor 
of the University, Dr. Jeune, tock the chair, and opened the pro- 
ceedings with a few remarks on the object of the meeting. In the 
course of his speech, he referred to an anonymous handbill which 
had been circulated among those intending to be present, asserting 
that Romanist practices had been encouraged at St. Nicholas. 
would not waste time in disposing of such groundless assertions, but 
his silence was not to be construed as implying assent, but rather 
the most emphatie dissent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
addressed the meeting in a long and eloquent speech, stating his con- 
viction that the middle classes were at present in great danger of 
being outstripped in educational progress by the masses; and that 
institutious such as St. Nicholas College were the most effectual 
means of enabling them to make proportionate advances. The right 
honourable gentleman concluded by moving a resolution embodying 
the views he had expressed. Other resolutions were then moved and 
seconded by the Bishops of Rochester, and Chichester, and Oxford, 
and Sir William Heathcote, M.P. The last-named prelate referred 
to the placard accusing the promoters of the scheme of Romanizing 
tendencies : 

“I must touch for a moment that unpleasant thing to handle, the placard to 
which you have referred, and which | noticed that you held, sir, as you read it, 
with the very tip of your finger. (4 lanyh.) The work of this day would not 
have been complete if there were no such placard. No great effort to do good 
to man was ever yet started or accomplished without the voice creeping out from 
under some hidden covert, ‘ You had better let it alone.” (Cheers ) For the 
most part, these voices, as they have done here, clothe themselves in sounds 
which are most distasteful to the generous men. Yes, sir, there was a 
Serpent in Paradise, and we have found that there is a snake in the grass of 
Hurstpierp int. (Laughter and cheers.) But the placard is headed with a word 
which takes much with some people. In very large letters, sir, there is * Facts.’ 
To those who remember what the late Mr. Canning said about ‘ facts,’ perhaps it 
is not altogetlier convincing, for he declared that there is nothing in the world so 
fallacious as facts, except figures. (Laughier.) But let us suppose 
moment that these are really facts. I say that just in proportion as that is, so is 
it the duty of this University to take the part which she is now invited to take, 
because, assuming that there are such insidious attempts and such evil principles 


irs of 





at work, how are they to be best;counteracted ? How do you prevent one or two ill- | 


conditioned fellows carrying out their own ill-conditioned scheines ? Why, by filling 
the room with honest inen. Then let the honest in Oxford come forward, with 
their love of truth and their affection for our Protestant Church, and these sus- 
pected malignants, with their dark practices, will be foiled in their evil designs. 
(Cheers.)” 

A vote of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor brought the proceedings to 
4 termination. 

— Lord Stanley, M.P. for King’s Lyna, according to his annual 
custom, met his constituents on Friday, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the line he had pursued with regard to the political events of 
the late session. He first disposed of tie subject of Reform. While 
he did not approve of the bill introduced by the present Government 


im 1860, he disapproved equally of the manner in which it was op- | 


pan If he had expressed his opinion on the matter fully at the time, 
¢ thought it probable that he should have pleased no party, and as 
the fate of the measure was virtually decided from ihe first, such 
& course could have answered no useful purpose. For the last two 
or three years, however, it was no secret that foreign affairs had 
Secupied the attention of politicians more than those of our own 
Country. There was hardly an important State in Europe which 
was not looking forward either with hope or fear to a future in 
Some way different from its present. Spain was rising from what 
Seemed to be a hopeless decadence into a first-class Power; Russia 


He | 


for a} 


had emancipated five times as many serfs as there were slaves in 
America; Hungary was struggling for independence, and the [talian 
revolution, instead of being all but completed, seemed to him to be 
seareely more than begun. With regard to Hungary the noble 
Lord said: 

* No man can foretel the result of the contest which is now pending, but to 
one of two results we may look forward as probable, either, assuming that the Hun- 
gurian leaders obtain for the present that which they desire, the experiment of le- 
gislative separation, and monarchical union will fail, and some measure like 
the Union of England and Ireland will be adopted, or else there will be a total 
separation from Austria, and a total and permanent disraption of the Aus- 
trian empire. For my own part, [I must say—not at all admiring Austrian 
institutions or government—that I should regret such a disruption on general 
grounds. I should regret it because I believe that whatever tends to break up 
great empires into small and feeble states, removes one obstacle out of the way 
of any ruler who at some future time may be disposed to play the part of a con- 
queror; and Lam afraid that the experience we have had during the last few 
years shows that the days of military aggression and conquest are not so entirely 
| gone by as it was the fashion some time ago to suppose. It is not a matter, how- 
| ever, in which we can in any way interfere. It is impossible to deny that what- 
ever may be the misfortunes which befal the Austrian Government, those mis- 
fortunes will have been in a great measure brought on by its own conduct, and all 
that wecan do is to watch, although we may watch with regret a calamity which 
it may be in no man’s power to avoid.” 

The [talian question, however, was of far the greatest importance : 

| “When I last stood before you in this hall the Italian war had very lately 
j begun, I was then bound to address you with that reserve which belongs to the 
position of a Minister of the Crown; but, although bound to that reserve, I did 
not hesitate to tell you plainly and frankly what [ thought of the justice of that 
war. It was then very generally considered in this country a wanton disturbance 
of European peace. Since that time opinion has to some extent changed, and 
the contest is now looked upon by many persons in the light of a war of libera- 
tion, I confess that I am disposed to hold to the earlier view. I have no great 
faith, as a general rule, in the disinterested sympathy of despotic Governments 
with the wrongs and oppressions of their neighbours, and | have quite as little 
faith in that freedom which is conferred as a gift by Emperors or Kings. When 
first the Emperor of the French entered Italy one might very reasonably doubt 
| whether he had any fixed or detinite policy, although his personal motives were 
sufficiently obvious. ‘To recal the memory of his uucle’s early campaigns, to re- 
| place the influence of Austria by that of France, to oceupy the mind of the French 
people and to gratify them with a spectacle in which they greatly delight—that 
of their own military ascendancy—were quite sufficient reasons for the policy 
which he pursued. Again, he has acquired the confidence of his army, which 
never looks with perfect deference to a chief who has not commanded in actual 
war; and he has exhibited the spectacle—which even to those who are no great 
admirers of military glory in general is somewhat remarkable—of a coumander- 
in-chief who, at the age of 50, had never heard a shot fired in earnest, taking the 
command of an army, and winning two great and decisive victories against dis- 
tinguished and experienced generals, He has humbled a second great European 
Power, Russia bemg the first, and he has restored to France a portion ot the 
territory which, spared by the arrangement of 1814, was taken away by the 
defeat of Waterloo, ‘These were considerable results, and it is not dificult to see 
what the Emperor of the French and what France regained in that Italian cam- 
paign; but the position of Italy in consequence of that war is not altogether so 
clear. One thing, however, is clear,—she is placed in a position in which she 
must necessarily show considereble deference to the views and wishes of France, 
and she is pledged to hostility against Austria, with which country she cannot 
cope single-handed. England, although she may lend her advice and her mora] 
influence, will do no more; and it is therefore on France that the Italian Govern- 
ment must lean for support in pursuing any further plan which they may have 
to carry out. Oa what terms that support will be given, and whether it will be 
which is locked in the breast of one man.” 











given, it is a secret 


Lord Stanley then proeceded to say that, though sympathising warmly 
with the Italian desire for unity, he could not look very hopefully to 
the prospects of its realization. Italian unity could not be complete 
without Venetia, and Austria would not cede Venetia without a war. 
| The Roman question, again, was another difficulty : 

* Then, again, war and revolution have disturbed Ltalian finance over the greater 
part of Italy, and the taxes are at present necessarily heavier at the{present time 
than they were under former rulers. No Italian statesman fills the place which 
| was occupied by Count Cavour in the public estimation, and both the King and 

his Ministers are well aware that that party which most strenuously encourages 
war—lI imean that party which formerly was under the in- 
Ithough they may have for the present waived all repub- 
i in the support which they give, are not the 
safest and most natural allies of his throne. Well, lastly, and this is the most 
important consideration of all, the policy of France has for a long time been 
hostile to the formation of a single Ltalian kingdom, which would create her a new 
rival in Europe, and lessen the preponderating influence which she uow exercises 
in Italian affairs. The Emperor of the French has put forward a plan of federa. 
tion which, under a very specious and plausible name, really perpetuates the 
division of Italy. He has refused to withdraw his troops from Rowe, although 
it is quite certain that while they remain there the pacifeation of the Neapolitan 
States can never be accomplished. (//ear.) On the whole, therefore, so far 
from the Italian difficulty being settled, it seems to me that its solution is hardly 
begun. Nothing is decided until the fates of Reme and of Venetia are decided, 
and we seem to be as far as ever frova a decision as to one or the other, I do not 
underrate the power of popular enthusiasm and of national unity; | do not say 
the Italians may not triumph over all the difficulties. What I say is, that they 
are difficulties of the gravest kind, and that we are, 1 think, in the Laat of greatly 
| underrating them in this country.” 
|The American war was the result of the wide difference in habits and 
| ideas, of which slave ry was but a symptom and not a cause, which 
existed between North and South. ‘The only party in the North 
which made the war one of earnest principle were the Abolitionists 
but they were repudiated openly by the Government. As to thes 
| ultimate result of the war he thought that the real difficulty of the 
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case seemed to be this: 

“ Supposing the Federal Government to succeed in its object, to reconquer 
the Southern States, what will they do with them when they them ? 
(flear, hear.) If their rights are not to be restored after the conquest, then a 
powertul military Government must be established, and those principles of inde- 
pendence and self-government which are the very basis of American institutions 
must, for a time, be in abeyance. If, on the other hand, after the conquest the 
polisical rights of the South are restored, undoubtedly those rights will be used 
tor the purpose of embarrassing the working of the political machine, and so of 
compelling a fresh separation by peaceable means, It seems to me, however, 
very idle to talk, as some people do in this country,as if the secession ia the 
South were to bring about an utter break-down of American power. Grant that 
the South obtain all that they require, the North wili still retain, | think, some 
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eighteen millions of the most intelligent and energetic population in the world; 
they will retain a territory as large as all Europe, excluding Russia; they will 
possess a political unity which they have not had for the last thirty years; and, 
unless this war is protracted through a series of years, whatever burdens it may 
for a time impose, they will continue to be more lightly taxed than any 
werful nation upon earth.” 
Xeverting to home questions, Lord Stanley announced his intention 
of continuing to vote for the total abolition of church rates until 
some plan of compromise with a reasonable chance of success was 
sec forward. In conclusion, he expressed his approval of the 
policy pursued by the present Government with regard to the French 
treaty, though he could not approve of the increase of the income-tax, 
with all its inequalities and imjustice. An enthusiastic vote of con- 
fidence in his Lordship was then passed, and the meeting broke up. 

— The decision of the Duke of Cambridge with regard to the 
recent disturbances in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, was 
communicated to the cadets on Friday. His Royal Highness decides 
that the general tenor of complaints made by the cadets is frivolous 
and groundless, and that they have committed acts which in boys of 
more tender years would have been visited with the castigation they 
deserved, but which are not to be excused in gentlemen of more 
mature age. He reminds the cadets that without discipline, no 
amount of scientific knowledge will make them efficient officers, and 
that their coming to the Royal Military Academy having been en- 
tirely a voluntary act on their part, they must consequently submit 
to the rules in foree at the time of their admission. In conclusion, 
two cadets are sentenced to rustication for two terms, and eight 
others to rustication for one term. 

— The three members for Berkshire, the Hon. P. P. Bouverie, Mr. 
Walter, and Mr. Benyon, attended the anniversary of the Farringdon 
Agricultural Circulating Library, on Saturday, and all responded 
to the toast of the County Members. The Hon. P. Pleydell Bou- 
verie said that the principle which now guided the political world 
was “men, not measures,” as the only great difference between 
parties was whether Lord Derby or Lora Palmerston should be in 
power. He had a preference for Lord Palmerston, and though still 
a Reformer, he thought Government had been quite right in refusing 
to introduce a bill on the subject last session. What was now 
wanted was not a constitutional change as in 1832, but simply the 
extension of the franchise to a large number of those who are com- 
petent to exercise it, but are excluded by the present system. Mr. 
Walter also returned thanks. Referring to the subject of the de- 
struction of birds which had been introduced by a previous speaker, 
he said: 

“ Tt so happened that he had paid particular attention to this very subject of 
* bird-catching ;’ and although the chairman had taken some of the bread out of 
his mouth, he had the loaf in his pocket, and he could give them a little more of 
it. In France, there had been a wholesale destruction of the birds, and the crops 
had been so injured in consequence that a commission of inquiry was issued, and 
some very clever men and naturalists were engaged in it. One result of the 
inquiry was to largely increase the value of the sparrow. In Hungary there was 
such a persecution against the sparrows that the intelligent bird left the country 
altogether, aud it was soon discovered that it alone could contend against cock- 
chaters and other insects, and those who had offered prizes for the head of the 
sparrow offered still larger prizes for its introduction, Frederick the Great had 
declared war against the sparrows for eating his cherries, and had them banished, 
but in a few years afterwards there were neither cherries nor any other kind of 
fruit but what was destroyed by caterpillars and other insects, and the king 
was glad to make a truce with the og ery Insects formed one-half of their 
food, and it was with these exclusively that the bird fed its brood. As an in- 
stance of this, on one occasion the wings of cockchafers that were thrown out of 
& sparrow’s nest were counted, and they numbered 1400, representing 700 of 
these insects ; and with reference to owls, against which there was also a preju- 
dice, it was just as foolish to kill an owl as it was to kill a cat. It could not be 
too widely known that in killing these useful servants of man they were injuring 
their own interests, and destroying those means which the Creator had provided 
to benefit them; and the farmers ought to feel obliged to the French Government 
for being the instrument for setting people right in this matter.” 

Labourers’ cottages, he considered, were the furniture of a gentle- 
man’s estate, and if he was told that well-built cottages did not pay, 
he asked in return if the fine furniture with which people liked to 
adorn their houses paid? An important question had been mooted 
last Session—that of rating for the poor. He was of opinion that 
the area of rating ought to be as large as the area of management. 
He regretted that some system for obtaining agricultural statistics 
had not been adopted, but thought the proposed employment of the 
police in their collection would be unwise. Mr. Benyon responded 
last. He reminded his hearers that while they had provided for their 
own interests in establishing the library, they should not forget their 
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in 1844 as an insurance and general trust and agency office, ¢h 
the final deed of settlement was not executed until 185], and ont 
nized in three departments, and three different species of g 
“Mutual Insurance,” “ Mutual Investment,” and “ Capital Stock” 
The distinctive feature of the company appears to have been th 
** Mutual Investment” depart ment, by which a depositor not only oh, 
tained the current rate of interest on his deposits, but the ordi 
bankers’ profits in addition. The consequences of this srienc 
thus expressed by Messrs. Harding and Co. : are. 
“We do not find that any protits have at any time arisen from the bug; 
which has been carried on. In every year the total amount allowed for jn) 
on deposits has exceeded the amount charged to borrowers, while the income 
derived from the assurance department has never been sufficient to 


; Pr a “ Meet t 
expenses incurred at the chief office, branches, and agencies. The diferes’ 
between income and expenditure (the recognized loss in each year) has from ting 


to time been written off in reduction of the ‘stockholders’ fund,’ the ‘ assy 
fund,” and (after those funds had been exhausted) in reduction of the anny 
fund.” y 
The losses incurred annually by this unsound system appears to hare 
mounted up with frightful rapidity, as the following table will shoy. 
Loss by Interest and Ex- Amount appearing to be 


Years. penses to Dec. 31 in due to depositors og 
each year, Dec. 31 in each year, 
eee oe a arora Se 
08 ww eC CU OO we we oe «6 8S 
ae 18,105 15 5 we wee owe «= 79,196 16 5 
| me 2 a eee) lL US 
Re lg AT 164,822 12 5 
1857... ... 66,661 16 5 oo ce oe Bee ae 8 
1858 ... 92,376 3 1 << = «<< Soe 8 F 
1859 ... .. 312,628 15 0 oo cee eee See 9 6 
1860 .. 147,935 14 9 348,096 18 9 


Great losses also resulted from unexplained foreign transactions, 
The capital stock, which was ostentatiously paraded as a reserye 
fund of 100,0002, does not appear ever to have exceeded 20,0501. 10, 
but even of this amount only $5932., was ever paid for in cash: 

‘** 71002. appears to have been issued in satisfaction of claims against the 
association; and 43571. (making up the 20,0502 10s.) arising from amounts 
entered to the credit of parties as cash payments by them for capital stock, 
Such amounts, however, were not really paid, but were at the same time charged 
to them in another account as loans, and which loans remained unpaid.” 
Among the names of those to whom such juggling loans were made, 
are those of Lord Abercorn and Lord Templemore, two of the trustees, 
and Lord Keane, one of the directors, for 5002. each. In 1860, Lord 
George Paget appears to have exchanged 4500/. capital stock for 
2500/. investment stock. An approximate statement of affairs, 
October 31, 1861, is given in full detail, and holds out the gloomiest 
prospects to the unfortunate depositors, the great majority of whom 
are said to be persous of very small means. The liabilities amount 
to 364,6362., and the total assets to 55,0802, leaving a deficiency of 
no less than 309,549/. The assets, as they stand now, would pay 
only 3s. in the pound, an amount which of course must be largely 
reduced by the expenses attendant upon winding-up. 

— One of the lofty piles of buildings in the High-street of Edin- 
burgh fell on Sunday morning, causing the death of at least thirty of 
the inmates, and serious injuries to many more. The house was an 
ancient wooden one, with a new modern stone front, and consisted of 
seven stories, rising to a height of nearly eighty feet. It was iuha 
bited by the humblest classes, nearly every room being tenanted bya 
separate family, and the total number of inmates being not much less 
than one hundred. On Saturday, one of the tenants of the ground. 
floor had noticed a slight crack im the roof of his room, but a builder 
who was sent for reported that the flaw was only local, and did not 
affect the stability of the structure. At ten minutes past one, how- 
ever, on Sunday morning, the whole mass, including the stone wall in 
front, suddenly collapsed with a terrific crash, and when the clouds of 
dust had cleared away, it was discovered that the whole seven floors 
were lying in one mass of ruins. Men were immediately set to work 
to extricate the dead and injured, and by Tuesday twenty-nine bodies 
had been discovered, and thirteen of them, more or less bruised, 
had been conveyed to the Royal Infirmary. Many escapes of aa 
almost miraculous nature are recorded. A young man, named 
Adams, was carried down from one of the rooms on the fifth floor by 
the falling wall, and escaped with only a few slight bruises. A boy, six 
or eight years old, was fast asleep when extricated, not having been 
awakened by the fearful crash. 

— Mr. Walter, M.P., Mr. Benyon, M.P., and Mr. Norris, MP, 
attended the annual dinner of the Abingdon Agricultural Society 02 





poorer neighbours, for whose benefit reading-rooms and night schools 
were the very best institutions they could establish. Several local 
toasts having been given, this brought the meeting to a close. 

— Another military murder of a still more atrocious character 
than any former one, has taken place at Aldershot. 
Jackson, of the 78th, a desperate character who had more than once | 
undergone punishment for mutinous conduct, without any special | 
provocation, shot sergeant Dixon and —— Campbell of the same | 


regiment. with a rifle, while calling the roll of the company at tattoo. 
The bullet passed through the body of Dixon, causing immediate | 
death, and then struck Campbell’s right shoulder, passing through | 
and entering the opposite wall, Jackson was immediately arrested | 
and conveyed to the guard-room, when he attempted to strangle a | 
fellow prisoner, who was confined for drunkenness, and but for the 
entrance in time of a sergeant, would have entirely sueceeded. When 
arrested, he said, “‘ There are to be some more shot; it is to be done 
on the 15th, or before Christmas.” 
Turspay, NovEMBER 26TH. 
— The report of Messrs. Harding and Co., the accountants, on the 
National Assurance and Jnvestment Association, was published on 
Monday. The company in question appears to have been formed 
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quillity. 


Monday. Mr. Walter responded to the toast of the County Mem- 
bers. His remarks were chiefly on agricultural topics, with the ex- 
ception of an allusion to the American war, of which he said : 

‘No one who had ever considered what had been said and written on the sub- 
ject could believe for a moment that slavery was the true explanation of the 
On the contrary, it was clear, when one considered the positions of the 
two parties, that the best way to abolish slavery would be to separate the North 
from the South. If that separation took place, there would no longer be a !ugi- 
tive slave law by which the North was bound to protect the South in the use of 
their slaves. (//ear.) It was absurd, therefore, to suppose that that questw® 
really was at the bottom of this fratricidal struggle. (lear, hear.) 1t was 


simply a great struggle for power such as we had seen some European nations 


engaged in at different periods of history (hear), and it would be happy, indeed, 
if any of us lived to see that country settle down into a perfect state of trad- 
(4fear.) In that vast region there was room for many Republics, and 
it seemed contrary to all common sense to suppose that 10 millions, which the 
population must in time mount up to, could flourish under one democracy.” 


Mr. Norris, M.P., responded to the toast of “the Borough Members,” 


and congratulated the company on the present age of the agn- 


cultural interest and that of the country generally, which he con- 
trasted with the financial distress in France : 

‘In that country there was a bad crop, and that country had had to spend 
1,600,0U02. to buy fuod for the people. ‘This state of things had had not a little 
to do with the recent disgraceful exposure of the fact that the Emperor had 
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ae 
+ 40,000,000/. more v i } q 
had discussed some seven or eight nights whether the Chancellor of the 


peqner had calculated expenditure and income rightly by some few hundreds 
anni, and his reputation jast now depended a good deal on the accuracy 
f his calculations ; but in France the accuracy of a financial scheme, witbin 
d ‘ons, never seemed to make the least difference to the reputation of those who 

" ibe responsibility of bringing it forward. ,He hoped, however, that one effect 
of the present position of the French Exchequer would be to force the Emperor 
athe French to reduce bis expenditure (hear, hear); that it would oblige him 

ive UP ship-building and keeping under arms 600,000 men—100,000 men 
oe than his Parliament had voted. Confidence would then be restored to 

and England might be permitted to live in tranquillity without being 
prdened by an enormous taxation. (J/iear, hear.)” 
Wepnespay, Novemper 277TH. 

—The nomination for Carlisle took place on Monday, and the 
two candidates, Mr. Potter and Mr. Hodgson, addressed the crowd. 
The former gentleman expressed himself in favour of Reform; if a 

measure could not be got, let the people demand a small mea- 

every year, and they would get it. He was in favour of the 

tion of church rates, because he venerated the Church, which he 
abolition , 

i would derive increased prosperity from the change. is 
believe ld d 1 prosperity f the el 3 
chief claim to the saan of Carlisle, however, was his posi- 
‘on as a commercial man, and his practical aequaintance with the 
tion as 11 | tical 1 t th tl 
requirements of the cotton trade. Mr. Hodgson also spoke, but 

gto the uproar, was all but inaudible. n the cotton question 
owing to the uproar, il but lible. On tl tton quest 
be said : : ; 

“Now, gentlemen, ever since Mr. Potter's appearance in Carlisle we have 
heard of nothing but cotton, cotton, cotton. That has been the general ery, as 
ifnobody knew anything about cotton but Mr. Potter. (cheers and groans.) 
Does he wish you to believe that if he is returned to Parliament he will make 
the cotton come from America? Will he settle the wars which are waging there, 
and allow cotton to come freely out of the Southern States? Does he mean to 
tell you that? Does he mean to tell you that if you elect him cotton will grow 
faster in India? Does he mean to tell you that more cotton will come from 
Egit? (Cheers ea! This is all nothing but chaff; and you are ex- 

e 


mous 


to swallow it. If you have not the means of maintaining your wives and 
Piles it does not depend upon cotton, but really is owing to the present pres- 
gure upon trade. (Continued uproar, in which the speaker was occasionally quite 
fndible even to those within a yard or two of him.) It is said, and I believe 
m very good authority, that this great scarcity of cotton is manufactured in 
Manchester (cheers and counter-cheers) ; and there is really no scarcity of cotton ; 
but that the Manchester people are artificially creating it for their own purposes, 
I wish you to ask him whether, if he is sent to the House of Commons, cotton 
wil become plentiful. If it be so scarce he can very well tell Lord Palmerston 
now what are his views, and he can state them to the Government. Has he 
done so? Has he told Lord Palmerston what are his views? (Cheers and 

r.) No; and are you to be cajoled and humbugged by such talk? Don't 
Eas don’t be led away. Gentlemen, I know as much about cotton as he does 
—quite as much. Don’t be led away.” (Cheers and hooting.) 
On ashow of hands, a large majority appeared in favour of Mr. Pot- 
ter. A poll was then demanded on behalf of Mr. Hodgson, and fixed 
for the following day. At the close the numbers were—Potter, 525 ; 
Hodgson, 522. Majority for Potter, 1. 

— Sir W. Armstrong writes to the Zimes at great length in refu- 
tation of the incessant misrepresentations and attacks to which he has 
been subjected with regard to the recent official trials of his new 
system of ordnance. All the facts in his letters are taken from 
official sources. The alleged numerous instances in which guns on 
his principle had become unserviceable after a very few rounds in 
consequence of defects to the mechanism of the vent-piece, are all 
shown to have arisen from the imperfect knowledge of drill in the 
guuners employed. The following table shows how small the actual 
proportion of such mishaps has been : 

VENT-PIECES. 





Number rendered 








Number | 
’ | Issued. | Number Unserviceable. 
Calibre of Gun. (Two to each blown ——-——— 
Gun away, | c,. en 
| Sseed.) - | Steel. Iron. 
6-pounder ... ove 10 2 0 0 
12-pounder in 624 2 8 0 
25-pounder .., on 144 0 3 0 
40-pounder ee 346 1 9 7 
100-pounder ... ii 468 0 | 4 l 
24 8 


Total ... cco} 15692 5 


It would be impossible to follow Sir William Armstrong through all 
the detailed statements he gives in refutation of the charges of 
Captain Halsted and others. ‘The summary of “inherent defects of 
the gun,” as stated by Captain Halsted, is thus disposed of by Sir 
William : ‘ 

“1. He says, ‘the gun cannot be loaded at the muzzle.’ I might as reasonably 


object to a muzzle-loading gun, that it cannot be loaded at the breech; if, how- | 


ever, it be an object, which I do not concede, to have the alternative of loading 
at the muzzle, I need only rifle my breech-loader on my shunt system, and it 

ecomes a muzzle-loader also, The gun which fired the other day 51 rounds at 
the rate of one in 26 seconds was a gun of that kind. 

“2. He says, ‘the gun cannot be double shotted.’ There is not the least 
diffculty in using two flat-ended shot ; but why should this be done when a single 
Percussion shell would be ten times more effective ? 

. 3+ He says ‘the gun cannot throw an incendiary (Martin’s) shell.’ 
38 utterly 
been successfully fired with molten iron in both 40-pounders and 100. 
pounders; in fact, targets are at present being built for a continuance of the 
Practice, 
“4. He alleges that the gun ‘ cannot be used with reduced charges for fear of 
the effects of airspace.’ If Captain Halsted had attended the ricochet firing at 
oolwich, he would have seen all sizes of my guns, from 40-pounders down- 
Wards, used with every variety of charge, from a few ounces up to the full 
Mervice uantity, 
® He declares that ‘within certaim limits of distance the gun cannot be 
Used to cover either troops or boats with shot or shell, for fear of the lead which 
Strips from all the projectiles, as proved on service in China, and as openly 
itted by the author himself in May last.’ Really, I thought that on the 
*eeasion to which Captain Halsted so strangely refers, I had succeeded ia showing 


Here he 
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than his Parliament had voted. Last year the Louse of | the hollowness and absurdity of 


wrong, for even the lead-covered shell, to say nothing of the ribbed one, | 
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b> iva. states he lead ¢ 
| and had been so absolutely tixed to the projectile as to render separation im- 
} possible. I produced specimens of shells, both exploded and entire, mn proof of 
| this. I showed that the military authorities had had their choice whether the 
| lead should be thus absolutely fixed, or be in some degree separable, so as to 
| produce more fragments on the bursting of the shell. They have made their 
choice, and must be considered the best judges of what are the requirements ct 
the service. If Captain Halsted can persuade them that they have chosen 
wrong, it is open to them to modify their decision in any way they please; but 
as they have been offered any degree of adhesion, | do not see how I can be re- 
sponsible for their decision, though I believe they have decided rightly.” 

Sir William Armstrong thus concludes : 

“ From such attacks as these I appeal to common sense. Vague and ground- 
less insinuations, thrown out by random writers, who may, for anything | know, 
be unscrupulous as well as misinformed, should not be allowed to excite public 
alarm. It is said that there ought to be a Committee of Inquiry. I can have 
no objection, though no primé facie case against the gun exists atall. But let 
it be remembered that a Committee of Inquiry és, and always has been, sitting 
on my gun. The Committee appointed by Government to superintend and 
control all matters relating to ordnance have their attention continually devoted 
to it in every detail, All the facts I have mentioned above are known to them. 
Supposing, then, that I were dishonest enough to wish to conceal anything from 
| the public—supposing that two successive Governments, and their Ministers at 
| War, were weak enough to have been throughout misled—surely no one in his 

senses will believe that this Ordnauce Select Committee, and those many 
| scientific officers who are engaged in daily practice and experiment with the gun, 
} and who are bound to report to Government their experience of it, are so deluded 
and so infatuated as to concur in foisting an inefficient weapon on the country.” 


that t mald be» 


Tuurspay, Novemper 281. 

— Before the excitement at Southampton, consequent upon the 
arrival of the Nashville, had subsided, intelligence was received of a 
still more serious nature as affecting the neutrality of this country 
towards the American belligerents ; this time, however, the aggressor 
having been a Federal ship of war. The West India mail steamer, 
La Plata, which arrived at Southampton on Wednesday, brought the 
startling news that the mail steamer Trent, from Havannah and St. 
Thomas, had been boarded by the American war steamer, the San 
Jacinto, and the Southern Commissioners to France and England, 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, taken prisoners, and forcibly removed on 
board the San Jacinto, in defiance of Captain Moir, of the Trent, and 
Commander Williams, the naval officer in charge of the mails. 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, respectively aceredited to England and 
France, it appears ran the blockade in a small steamer to Havannah, 
whence they were proceeding to Europe by the Trent, when captured. 
The following account of the affair is given by “ The Purser of the 
Trent” ina letter to the Zimes: 


“We left Havannah on 8th November, at eight. This morning, about half- 
past eleven, we observe d a large steam-ship abead, and on a nearer approach found 
she was hove to, evidently awaiting us. We were then in the narrowest part of 


the Bahama Channel, abreast of Paredon Grande lighthouse. As soon as we were 


well within range, we had the first intimation of her nationality and intentions 
by a round shot being tired across our bows, and at the same moment by her 
showing American colours. We were now sufficiently near to observe that all 


her ports were oper, guns run out, and crew at their stations. Ona still nearer 
approach she fired a shell from a swivel gun of large calibre on her forecastle, 
which passed within a few yards of the suip, bursting about a hundred yards to 
seemed | We were now within hail, when Captain Moir, commanding this ship, 
asked the American what he meant by stopping his ship, and why he did so by 
firing shotted guns, contrary to usual custom. The reply was that he wished to 
} send « boat on board of us. This was immediately followed by a boat pushing off 
| from the side of the San Jacinto, containing between 20 and 30 men heavily 
| armed, under the command of the fir 


lieutenant who came up on the quarter- 
| deck, and, after asking for Captain Moir, demanded a list of passengers, 





As his 
right of search’ was denied, the information required was, of course, peremptorily 
refused. He then stated thatiie had information that Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Eustis, 
and M‘Farland were on board, and demanded that they should be given up. This 
| also being indignantly refused, Mr, Slidell himself came forward, and said that 
! the four gentlemen named were then before him, but appealed to the British 
flag, under which they were sailing, for protection, The lieutenant said that 
his orders were to take them on board the San Jacinto by force if they would 
not surrender. He then walked to the sidejof the ship and waved his hand; 
immediately three more heavily-armed boats pushed off and surrounded the ship, 
and the party of Marines who came in the first boat came up and took possession 
| of the quarter-deck ; these, however, he ordered down to the main-deck, to take 
charge of the gangway ports, Captain Williams, R.N., the naval agent in charge 
of the mails, who was of course present during this interview, then, in the name 
| of her Majesty, he being the ouly person on board directly representing her, 
| made a vehement protestation against this piratical act.” 
Immediately on the receipt of the news at Liverpool a crowded and 
influential “ indignation meeting” was held, and the following resolu- 
tion was proposed : 

“That this meeting, having heard with indignation that an American 

Federal ship of war has forcibly taken from the British mail steamer certain 
passengers who were proceeding peaceably under the shelter of our flag 
from one neutral port to another, do earnestly call upon the Government to 
assert the dignity of the British flag by requiring prompt reparation for this 
} outrage.” 
A proposal to strike out the words “ by requiring prompt reparation 
for the outrage” having been agreed to, on the ground that the 
provisions of internationai law ou the question were open to some 
difference of opinion, the resolution was carricd unanimously. 

— Richard Reeves, who murdered his little sister, in Drury-court, 
on the 15th inst., was tried for the offence at the Central Criminal 
Court. The evidence brought forward was irresistible. Mr. Sleigh, 
who appeared for the prisoner, confining his defence to the sugges- 
tion of insanity, and the jury having found a verdict of Guilty, sen- 
tence of death was passed. 

— A conference of the Nonconformist opponents of the Govern- 
ment system of education was held at the London Coffee-house, on 
Wednesday. Mr. Barnes, M.P., presided, and there were also 
present Sir S. Morton Peto, M.P., Mr. E. Baines, M.P., Mr. Miall, 
&c. &c. Mr. Baines moved the first resolution, which consisted of 
a long and systematic attack on the Government system, both as to 
its general principle and all its details. He maintained that State 
aid of any kind whatever was injurious to the self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of the people, and that popular education would be carried 
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out quite as thoroughly under the voluntary principle as it is n’ow. { creating a statue to the late Lord Herbert, and also for the endoy. 
Mr. Miall also addressed the meeting to the same effect, aud other; ment of exhibitions and gold medals in connexion with the Amy 
resolutions hostile to the Government system having been passed,} Medical School at Chatham. The right honourable gentleman ; 





the conference separated. | passing a long and eloquent encomium on Lord Herbert, dwelt ni 
— The prizes to the successful candidates at the Oxford Middle-| ticularly on the gentleness which formed such a distinctive featureig 


Class examinations, held in London, were awarded on Wednesday, at | his character : ; 
Willis’s Rooms, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In addressing | _ “ He, it must be admitted, was the gentlest man that ever undertook to ¢, 


ee : : Wo wrod te 4 . » difficulties blic affairs. (lear, hear.) It is t ha 
. tite e re the Christian aspect of | front the difficulties of pub j 3 rue that he 
the re cipients Mr. Gladstone referred to the Christia ! ‘ | strong as well as gentle. But how rare in the world we inhabit is the quan 


education : id i ‘ | union of gentleness with strength. It is difficult for an ardent lover of i: 
: “ It. has been the characteristic of the history of education throughout country like Lord Herbert not to confront abuses, and not to endeavour ro. 
Christian Europe, and it has been eminently so in our own country, that! ang mitigate great public evils. But he coufrouted them, not like others, w) 
education has not been used merely as a means of individual culture, but 4$ @ | perhaps honest anger and fervid indignation, but he confronted them in th 7 ta 
bond for uniting together all classes of the Christian community. The founders by that winning gentleness that subdued far more than resistance, and be 
of our colleges, our Universities, and our grammar-schools had it always in view achieved far greater triumphs for the benefit of his country than were one 
to do away with any narrow or selected class of the people, and to deal with the | achieved by the spirit of anger and wrath. That gentleness was combined withe 
whole mass of the people, so far as it was possible for them to benefit by sneh modesty such as I, for one, never knew equalled in any station of life. It would, 
foundations; and through means of these foundations the talent of the country perhaps, have been intelligible and excusable if so remarkable a combination : 
has been brought out from its hiding-place, and has been prepared for the highest personal gifts and outward circumstances had produced on him some degree of 
social and Christian public usages. That has led to the advancement of men toxication. But, on the contrary, his modesty was such that I doubt Whether 
of the highest intellect, not only for their own improvement, but for the benefit | there lives the man among all his colleagues, among all his friends—and ro 
of the country, and this has been aided by their love of God as much as by respect | whatever our political differences—we are all friends (eheers)—I say I doug 
for their duty. Let me tell you that the advancement of men in the various | w)ether there lives the man who ever heard Lord Herbert, I will not say boast 
a ae ee of 7 = : te tteaa ar.) This te ¢ oo but even recite to any one as his own one of the services that he performed,” 
remarkable sign in the history of England. ear, hear. iis is attri- ss ee ae oN oe Bl iii aiel a 
butable to those establishments of education. But it has undoubtedly been A resolution appointing & Committee 80 collect subscriptions Was 
considered in late years that, great and valuable as have been the etforts of proposed by the Bishop of Oxford. In the course of his remarks, 
the Universities of ‘this country in times gone by, and although they, perhaps, the right reverend prelate said : 
are at the present time doing more than they did for many generations, “ For the few moments I shall occupy your time, I will refer to what in some 
yet, taking into consideration the vast.increase in the population, they are ab- | respects is peculiarly fitted to illustrate another part of the character of this 
solutely doing less now comparatively than in former times, and that they are | man; it is this: the many-sidedness of his character, mixed with its remarkabl, 
becoming in un increasing degree the possession of a class rather than of the | reality, always struck me as one of the distinguishing features of the man, Ig 
entire nation. But those acquainted with the spirit of our Universities know | many-sidedness in this way—devoted as he was to that master-subject of rp. 
very well that they retain even at this advanced period of their existence their forming many of the arrangements of our army, there never was any one 
use unimpaired, and all people are perfectly confident of this, that there exists | reasonably considered plan for mitigating the sufferings of others which did not 
in the Universities both a power and a will to support a system of this kind, | meet at once in him a ready response. And there was this peculiarity about it 
whereby these advantages may be extended to the mass of the people, and, more- | —it was not that general glow of universal benevolence which is anxious ty 
over, the people have shown a desire and readiness to avail themselves fully and | impart great unascertained advantages to masses as masses, but it Was a real, 
pertectly of whatever facilities it may be in the power of the Universities to ofier, | trouble-taking, thorough sensibility of sympathy with the individuals that made 
(Hear.) 1 think we may truly say that this scheme of examination of persons | up the masses. For instance, the exertions of Lord Herbert as to the Charmouth 
external to the Universities by an agency drawn from the Universities has up to | infirmary may be known to some present; but [ doubt whether there be any, 
the present moment, considering the limited time of its existence, met with | certainly they are few, who know that betore joining with others in that under. 
every success we could hope for or desire. (Applause.)” | taking he had singly founded and maintained at Muidiford, in Hampshire, an hos 
In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone congratulated the students on their wwe for scrofulous children, Yet this was one of the special features of his most 
success, assuring them that no man of ordinary prudence, good con- | suuate chamanine — me 90% oasneyran Anapvens a suffer. 
ience. : ros »} stew wi a suflicie # f education, | ing = its every ex ubition, appealed at once to the sy mpathy ot iis most human 
science, and resolute industry, with a suflicieut amount of ec iO0, | heart. In man, in woman, or in child it awoke at once in him the responsive 
would fail in life. | note of unity of sorrow with the sufferer. Nor was this all. Another feature 
Fripay, Novemper 29ru. | of his character was here strikingly exhibited. His reality led him to deal un- 

— Mr. Newdegate, M.P., presided at the annual dinner of the | sparingly to himself with all the minutest details of any work of love he had 
Rugby and Dunchurch Conservative Association on Thursday. In + tee ages es bard —_ eat at - apo caye gm wen . 

knowledging the toast of the County Members, he referred’ to the | he rectel wt till he had hincalf sercrel the Cehucine fram the eltetaet usin’ 
ac oS Fee: J . ria : © | he rested not till he had himself secured the bringing from the distant asylom 
American outrage on the British flag, the intelligence of which had | the ingredients needful for securing the like healing tor these English little ones 
just arrived : | whom he had made his care. (Cheers.)” 

“ He was sure they had seen in the newspapers of that day the announcement | A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by the Duke of Neweastle 
of a summary act which the Federal Government had ventured to perpetrate in | and seconded by Earl Grosvenor, brought the meeting to a termim- 
arresting the progress of a British mail steamer and exercising the right of search | ¢joy 7 ‘ 
and taking persons from the protection of the British flag. They had seen that ; Lord Elgin. in deliveri he ins al addr he membe 
fact, and he should not then express any opinion upon the question of interna- | . 4ord Kigin, 1 delivering the inaugural address to the members 
tional law involved. Suffice it to say that it appeared that England in former years of the Dunfermline Literary Society, ou Friday, spoke thus on cou 
had exercised the right of search herself, and it appeared that the right of search | temporary history : 


to some extent was essential to naval warfare; but how this act could be recon- * After all, it is the history of our own time—that history of which the ma- 
ciled with international law as it exists now, since the stern resistance of the | terials are, day by day and hour by hour, accumulating around us—which is to usthe 
American themselves to the right of search in order to prevent the slave trade— | most interesting and instructive of all histories; and if we would read aright the 


how far the international law had been modified by the conferences at Paris and | lessons it is intended and fitted to teach, we must bring to bear upon it the same 
recent treaties, he would not pretend to say. But this he would say, that the | hard study, the same strict impartiality, and the same critical acumen necessary 
English Government would deeply consider before they undertook retaliation, | to enable us to appreciate correctly the moral which the history of other periods 
and that the Engljsh people would be patient until they were clearly informed | is calculated to convey. But even a superticial survey of the events passing 
whether our flag had been insulted or not. If it had been insulted, he trusted | around us must suffice to convince us that we are living in no ordinary times. 
the retaliation would be ample. But he had a most friendly feeling towards | Who, for instance, would have anticipated ten years ago that Italy would have 
the American people; he had travelled among them, and he owed his lite attained that position amongst the nations of Europe that she now holds? 
to one of them, who took him in when he was injured ; and, if his (Cheers.) And when we examine and look narrowly into the causes which have 
voice could reach the American people (and they lived not now in fear of produced this marvellous change in the condition ot Italy, can we help arriving 
the States), he would say to the people of the Federal States, ‘ Don’t be offended; | at the conclusion that this change has been mainly attributable to the opportune 
it is not ‘lom Sayers that is now disabled ; it is Heenan. By the secession that appearance of one remarkable man—Count Cavour—a man especially fitted 
has happened you have lost a great part of the strength that was yours before the , for the work which had to be done, of resolute will, devoted patriotism, sur- 
disunion took place.’ And he would say to the English people, ‘ Wait till it is | passing influence over the minds of other men, and singular discrimination 
quite clear that it was the purpose of the Nortliern States to offend your dignity | in the choice and adaptation of means to ends. If we raise our eyes from Italy 
and insult your flag ;’ but if such was the purpose, he trusted that the whole | to the general state of Europe, is it not a most extraordinary phenome 
spirit of England would break out, and that that effect would be given to it non that this decade which commenced with the inauguration of the temple 
necessary for the vindication of our power, which alone was sufficient to secure of universal peace, should have witnessed during its progress a more intense 
the permanent safety of our widely extended empire—extended and honoured as | revival of the military spirit of Europe, and a more profuse expenditure upoa 
the result of our free institutions. It appeared to him that the position of military preparations, than has been witnessed since the close of the great Na- 
England was this: we have stood by as a neutral while these contending parties poleonic conflict; or can we help falling in with the general opinion which attri- 
have been engaged in active strife; and if a man stands by while two fellows are | butes this great change mainly to the genius and intinence of one man. If we 
having a match, he must not take it hard if he gets a black eye, unless he is sure | look across the ocean to America, does it not irresistibly lead us to strain out 
that the blow was given with the intention of insulting him. He trusted they eyes in that direction, in the hope of discovering the man who is to educe order 
would be sure of that before the power of England was used against a people of out of the confusion which reigns there, aud to impress his own will and genius 
the same blood and origin as ourselves. (Applause. )” on the course of events in that country, and lead us to wonder what manner of 
— A large and influential meeting was held on Thursday in come = is = er he “Leet es is he te “s a Washington, —— his — 
rey » GE : . . é padi . elore himself, or is he to be of the more vulgar type of heroes? And, gentiemen, 
Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of considering what steps should be let me ask you at whese bidding do these men destiny appear? ‘Are they— 
taken with regard to a memorial to the late Lord Herbert. His | as we are told by a certain class of philosopbers—are they the products of & 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge presided. Among those fortuitous concourse of blind atoms impelled to and fro by a fatality as blind a 
present were Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Newcastle, Karl Gran- | tiemselves? or are we to believe that there is a Provideice who interposes di- 
ville, Earl de Grey, Earl Russell, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Ear! of —_ egret. cea tence tam Hime — werd arcge 19 Bang a 
Cardigan, the Bishop of Oxford, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, aoe = fof ae ne a -_ NY oad _ a = cae oieant 

Sir G. C. Lewis, General Pecl, the Right Honourable 'T. Sotheron | of these latter ages. (Appause.)” 
? “ ’ C £ aAnie - Sotheron | of these latter ages. (Appiause.) 


Estcourt, &c. ‘The Duke of Cambridge opened the proceedings. Lord | 


Palmerston, in a warmly eulogistic speech, moved the first resolu- | Paes Ve cee ee 
tion, which ran as follows : Che Caurt 

“ That this meeting desires to express its deep sense of the loss which has it A i aie : . nen 
befallen this couatry by the untimely death of Lord Herbert, and is anxious to, WINDSOR CastLe, Nov. 23.—Her Royal Highness the Princess 
pay a fitting tribute to bis eminent public services as a Minister and statesman, | Alice, her Royal Highness the Princess of Leiningen, and his Serene 
and to the self-sacrificing zeal with which he discharged his official duties.” Hlighness the Prince of Leiningen, dined with her Majesty yesterday. 
The resolution was seconded by General Peel, who, as having once! The Belgian Minister had the honour of being invited. 
held the same oflice as Lord Herbert, bore testimony to his unwearied | The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, rode on horseback this 


exertions in improving the condition of the British soldier. The | morning, attended by the Honourable Emily Catheart, Major-General 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the second resolution, which! Seymour, Lord Torrmgton, and Colonel Biddulph. 
recommended that a subscription should be raised for the purpose of! ‘Nov, 24.—Divine service was performed this morning in the 
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i eecrammamaetas y 
ivate chapel. by the secre r= 1 a ee bale ae MONEY MARKET. 
Windsor, at which were present the \Jucen and frince Vonsort, the Srock Excuancr, Fripay Evenrna. 


A . eS tg - . 
ineess Alice, Prinee Arthur, Prine ss Hele na, } rincess Louise, and Tne news of the capture of the two Confederate agents, by the United 
>» and Princess of Leiningen, the Ladies and Gentlemen of | Gjoi. ferentn Gor, Ton : ae eh. a Pier 
the Prince ‘ aie ener: States frigate San Jacinto, has been the exclusive subject of conver- 
the Court, the Domestic Household, and the Visitors staying in the | cation in the City sinee Wednesday, and has oomnsionell great excite- 
Castle. ‘ a ss .|ment. Trade generally has been very languid, and the demand for 
Nov. 25.—The Queen, accompanied by the Prince and ] rincess Of | money has been consequently moderate. The rate in the open Discount 
Lemingen, drove out this morning, attended by Major-General | Market is only 24 per cent. for the best short paper. In the Stock 
Sermour. ne , : Exchange loans on Government securities have been readily effected 
Nor. 27.—The Queen, accompanied by the Prince and Princess of | at 14 per cent. : ; 
Leiningen, drove out this morning in a carriage-and-four attended by The funds have fallen heavily on the news from America, but to-day 
: have shown a slight tendency to recovery. This afternoon Consols 


jor-Gencral Seymour. ; rh : 
a , were quoted as low as 90} for the account ex-dividend, but a reaction 





—- ; RE afterwards took place to 91, $. After regular hours there was a fur- 
NOTICE. ther rise to 913. The amount of business transacted has not been 
subscriptions to the “ Frrenp or Ixpra,” and “ Overtaxp Frrenp or Ivpra,” wil | large, and the market has presented a very unsettled appearance. 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at poS, Sees, Strand, London Other Government securities have also been flat, Indian Five per 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, Cents especially falling to 105 i, ;. 

“FRIEND OF INDIA” .....cccccceccesseee siaialliptiadel £2 10s. Notice has been given that the rate of interest on the June Exche- 
“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” ....ccccceeesenseeees £2 Os, quer Bills for the next half-year will be reduced from 3% to 3 per 

a = — cent., the new rate coming into operation on the Lith of December. 
Foreign Stocks have been depressed with Consols, and in several of 


> Nryycy 4 yr S . . 4 . 
] OS | S¢ R [ I I ‘ mo -.- speculative descriptions a considerable decline has taken 
ce place. This evening, however, the final prices were rather better than 
(By Telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) at one period. Venezuela, Mexican, and Spanish American Bonds 
ITALY general) have been chiefly flat. Peruviau, however, are comparatively 
seagicr S e e firm. ‘Turkish Sixes have fallen about 2 per cent. 4 
, Turin, Nov. 28 (Evening). Railway Stocks have been also affected with other securities, and 
Asitt for the temporary occupation of the convents by the military | this morning were offered for sale on all sides. In the afternoon, how- 
was brought forward to-day in the Senate. eriahion ., a, | ever, the fecling was less unfavourable, aud a partial recovery took 
Urgency was demanded for the passing of this bill, as it will | place, _ The market, notwithstanding, remains with a dull tendency. 
shortly be necessary to provide lodging for 93,000 recruits, In Foreign and Colonial deseriptions a proportionate reduction has 
Baron Ricasoli stated, in the Senate, that the relations between | occurred, except in Indian Guaranteed Stocks, which are partly sup- 
Italy and France continue to be of the most cordial nature. He ported by the satisfactory accounts from Calcutta. ; 
also said that the accounts of brigandage in the Neapolitan provinces | . A ion Migorueneone slauhet, the principal change has been a decline 
aggerated; that the nwnber of brigands in the Basilicata |™ Ae@ Sea Pelegraph shares. 
“= aiah tea and that saeieinoeantand of 2000 carabiniers About 64,000/. in gold was taken to the Bank to-day. 
not exe 250; at ¢ t 2 rd The imports of specie this week comprise 278,000/. from Australia, 


would shortly be despatched into that a 450,000. from the West Indies, and some parcels of silver from the 
INDIA Continent. The exports include 260,600/. to Bombay, and about 
5 ~ eee Mex. 20,0002, in gold for Spain. 
ay, Nov. 12. ; : ‘ 
(By Telegraph direct from Alexandria.) PRICES CURRENT 
Lord Canning is about to extend the system of permanent settle- ws UL ah _ I. 
. BRITISH FUNDS. {(Closing Prices.) 


ment to the North-West Provinces 


Disturbances have taken place at Nortgong. (°) Friday Friday 





















































— _ — 2 per Cent Consols .......00+00« ee #23 | Bank Stock, 10 per Cent 
ype Ditto for Account...... LU) India Stock, 10) per Cent ... 
A M ERIC A. ™ ‘ 3 per Cents Reduced . ws} #2 =| Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 
(By Telegram through Mr. Reuter’s Office ) New 3 per Cents ....... P sug ‘Exchequer Bonds, 500/ 
Liverroot, Nov, 29. Annuities 1880 ......cc0000 ‘ —— India bonds, 4 per Cent 
. Annuities 1885 ...... Quncteccasancesecns — 
The Jura has arrived here. ’ 
A telegram from Boston states that the collector at that port had GREG Paina 
received instructions from Washington to stop the export of saltpetre (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
and gunpowder. Austrian.......ccccsccsesesersees 5p.ct. — poem h Cc me 
} 7 , ‘ ade a viole ee “rj ¢ i '] Belgis A} - — Mexican _ 264 
Colonel Cochrane has made a violent speech, urging the arming of | Belgian = > fe _— 
the negroes. a Nov. 15, | Brasilia. — | 1004 /Portucue —| 4 
NEW TORK, NOV. Jo. Buenos Ayres.. _— —-— tussian ... — — 
, > . . . *hiliy } = — /Sardinian....... -| 
The New York Herald of the above date publishes various Southern | Chai +. Sw] oe Ma oe =I 
accounts of the battle at Beaufort, all of which coincide in admitting | pitto .0 cs — | ——  |Ditto New Deferred.. a 4 
. . . ‘ > . | . A e '_ 4h “ "as TVO ccccccccescescecessoecosces === 
the disaster which had befallen the Southern arms in that quarter. —_ i (Ex. 13 Gailders)...2§— | 644 omer Beasie 9 
‘ . o 4 LEED .ceceee = ee i. a=» 
The Southern papers also confirm the fact that a large amount of | pone | | pn eee =. lan 
cotton must necessarily fall into the hands of the Federal army. _ 
The census returns show that the Beaufort district contains 12,672 ‘BANK OF ENGLAND 
hal sof on * 400I1 r bale Of this : unt pro- An Account, pursuant to the 7th and sth Victoria, cap, 32, for the Week ending 
es of ginned cotton of 400lbs. per bale. — is amount ] ou Wednesday, the 27th day of November, 1861. 
bably 10,000 bales are now at the disposal of the Federal Govern- iasUE DEPARTMENT 
ment. Notes i98ned ...ccoccccoscescsccccese £28.718,710 | Government Debt ......ccccee+. me 
+ ] Tri | Other Securities ...... ee 3,634,900 
The Charlston Mercury says there is no doubt but that the l nion SO eS cores Byeion 
army would capture a large amount of cotton in the vicinity of Port — a. 
Royal, and that Beaufort itself contains an unusual quantity of that sores ~——aesiioes 
staple. £25, 4 7) ) " 
That the Union Government intends to maintain Port Royal as a BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
: ° ° . . d rere de Proprietors’ Capital ......-.0++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (incla- 
permanent station is evident from the fact that orders were de- <= pemapaen _ — 731 | ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,8%: 
cc De 4.2 Other Securities 16,19 





spatched to New York yesterday for the preparation of a large | Public Deposite® 
— of lumber for the construction of a building for a naval | Other Depo eer 

“ > * . . . . . - Seve lave and other bills... 
epot there, intended for the manufacture of machinery, and orders | *°¥°® Devs ance 


also to despatch at once a number of store ships to be permanently 


Notes 





876,068 





£36,678, 254 





L36, 678,254 | 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 


stationed at Beaufort. ‘ rer 1 Dividend Account 
The Chief of Police at Baltimore arrived in Washingion yester- erento Dea ecm 
day, and stated to the Secretary of War that news had been received | = —  . : BIRTHS . 
. tk s. 


there by the boat from Fortress Munroe to the effect that, General On the 25th inst., at 29. Upper Brook street, the wife of Dudley Coutts Marjort 
t i 7 alo e 25th inst., at? pm trook f y 
-weereg had seized 2,000,000 dollars’ worth of cotton at Beaufort ; | punks, I:sq., M.P. of a son. ve seaanibiiiamede 
hat the loval citizens in that vicinity were soliciting arms to protect | On the 23rd inst., at Mansfleld-street, the Hon. Mrs. Liddell, of a daughter 
the q <canen -y = q hes ier f i! . Cc fe | ‘rat = , I On the 24th inst., at 1, Grafton-street, the Coantess of Cork, of twins, & son and 
ae against the espotism . ” eee heir and daughter. . . — , 
On the 25th inst,, at 2, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, the wife of Sir Charles 
Roderic M*Grigor, Bart., of a son 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. iaseiiiaaiaa 
(From the Second Edition of the “ Times.””) At St. John’s, Paddington, Edward Cholmeley, eldest s m of Sir Edward Cholme- 
. ley Dering, Bart., to Viscountess Forth, eldest daughter of the Hon. Adolphus Capel, 


The Patrie says that. “it has been informed, from a private source, | (oq granddaughter of Viscount Maynard 


that Rear-Admiral Milne (Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B.), Commander- | DEATHS. , 
i 1 22nd inst., at Hampton Court Palace, Lady Stephenson, widow of 


-Chief » Nor rican ¢ yes dies Static ad, on| On Friday, the ; 
he : _ er a orth -— es or ane be _ Js oa pe ee: . oe the late ¥ »w-Gieneral Sir Benjamin Stephenson, G.« if., aged 80 
hearing of the outrage committed on the Trent, sent three steam- | On the 23rd inst., at Philorth, Aberdeenshire, of searlet fever, the Hon. Alexan- 
rigates to the Island of Cuba to escort, until new orders, the | drina Charlotte Hannah Fraser, the youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Saltoun, 


. . . . . < — re seed Ataaenie 
Steamer which plies between the Havannah and St. Thomas. | aged ay inat.. at Grendon Hall, Lady Charlotte Chetwynd, from injuries pro- 
on the preceding day. 


. - - aC oe 
“Tt appears,” says the Patvie, “ that information has been received | eoeding from a fall from ber horse ' 
? fownsend, the wife of Vice-Admiral 





“aslui i i t., at Souths lizabetl 
at Washington by the American Government that important per- | On the 24th inst, at Southsea Klizabeth 
) Sir Henry Ducie Chads, K.C.B., aged 67. : 
On the 24th inst., at Bridge of Allan, George Ramsay Campbell, Esq., late of the 


Sonages of the Southern States were continually taking that route, 
and that the expedition of the San Jacinto would be renewed. To | ME.LC. « vil Service, s mn lat» Sir Archibald Cam 

. Sas a. j Pecraten 3 . On the 27th inst., at inburgh, the Lady Kobe er ’ 5 
prevent such a repetition Admiral Milne sent the frigates in ques- | pd my | whe Provinees india. sir Richardsde Leutour St. George, Bart, in 
tion. the 25th year of his age, beloved and lamented. 


of the late Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, Bart. 
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r > ~ y ormy , foreign vessels, under the Impressment Act wes tee 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. the United States, does not apply to Powers at wan 
Te now superseded by a totally different custom—viz. that 
PEACE OR WAR. nation can be required, except under treaty, to delive & 
HERE are men whom no cause can dignify, and of such | persons accused only of political crime. That, as it rw 
are American statesmen. With a mighty war on their) to us, was morally, though not, perhaps, legally, the posit: 
hands, in which they are not yet victors, and a cause to de-| of the Southern Commissioners. Any property of t eirs 
fend so sacred that freemen would endure all but dishonour | board having a distinct bearing on the war might have } ha 
rather than impede its success, with the future of a continent | justifiably condemned, but the Commissioners themseln 
hanging upon their judgment, and that of free government | were under the British flag, beyond the reach of force. 7; - 
involved in their self-restraint, they have chosen to do| were not combatants, had no official position which the 
an act which, while it makes victory doubtful, compels their | Federal Government had ever recognized, and, if Claimed gg 
friends to rejoice in the chances of a defeat. Whatever the rebels, could not be given up without the violation of a great 
legal decision in the case of the Trent, whether Captain | principle and the loss of national honour. 
Wilks committed an outrage, or outrageously seized a right,) | We need not say with what keen regret we feel driven tp 
American statesmen must stand convicted of preferring a this conclusion, for it involves steps tending directly to gij 
pique to a principle, the gratification of national spleen to | the worst cause Englishmen were ever asked to Support. 
the assertion of human right. We can scarcely wonder, as| Any dispute between the American Government and Great 
we go over the facts, that men should be found who believe} Britain tends directly to encourage the South, while a wy 
Mr. Seward a traitor ready to plunge into a dangerous war, | would, there is reason to fear, almost at once secure Southern 
in order to purchase a shameful peace. These points, how-| objects. The North is already almost outmatched, and With 
ever, are left, unhappily, for Americans to decide. If they | the blockade broken, naval expeditions wholly prevented, ang 
are willing to forfeit their heritage for the pleasure of in-|the Southern finances at once restored, she must either 
sulting an ancient rival, it is not for us to complain, though} make a peace which would leave slavery flourishing, op 
we cannot escape our share in the universal loss. It is the |emancipating and arming the slaves, commence a revoly, 
position of England, rather than the fate of America, which | tionary war. That we in such a contest should be on the 
we have to discuss, and hampered as the subject undoubtedly | side of the wrong, is a bitter humiliation, but our duty ig 
is in a mesh of divided feelings and conflicting duties, the} none the less clear. Almost any other insult might haye 
course of this country seems to us only too clear and patent.} been borne for the sake of the cause at stake. We have 
The facts are of course before all our readers. Early in} already passed over in silence the impressment of British 
November two Commissioners, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, de-| minors, the stoppage of British vessels, a hundred official 
uted by the South to obtain assistance from England and{ speeches which, except in America, would have furnished 
eto ran the blockade of Charleston, reached the Ha-| just cause for complaint. But if, after an impartial legal 
vannah, and embarked on board the British steam-packet | decision we give up this point, if we allow the claim of 
Trent. As they passed through the Bahama Channel, the} America to seize men whose real offence is that they are 
San Jacinto, a heavily armed American frigate, fired a shot | rebels against the Republic, our right to receive refugees, which 
across the steamer’s bows, and then pitched a shell at her,| we have defended so often when they fled from a Euro 
which exploded a few yards to leeward. The captain of the | despotism, will be destroyed, and England will cease to be as 
steam-packet, thus roughly saluted, stopped, and the Trent | Schiller’s grand line described her, “the rock where man 
was boarded by the lieutenant of the frigate and ninety men | from wrong a refuge finds.” For the same reason, the repa- 
with bare cutlasses. The officer demanded the surrender of| ration to be demanded must include the restoration of 
the Commissioners and their suite, which was of course re- | Messrs. Mason and Slidell under the British flag. A formal 
fused. The Trent, however, is an unarmed vessel ; the lieu- | apology, an expression of strong regret, even a reference to 
tenant explained that his orders were to employ force, and, | some impartial arbitration as to the international law might 
after a formal protest from the Admiralty Agent in charge of | satisfy the national honour, and certainly would induce us to 
the mails, the Commissioners were forcibly carried away,| pass over an act the punishment of which will involve the 
and the Trent proceeded on her voyage. There is no conflict triumph of evil men. But there is something at stake as 
of statement as to the facts, none of the exaggeration so | sacred as the national honour, and that is our right to receive 
frequent in such narratives, aud no room, therefore, to doubt jall men not accused of civil crime, and it can be satisfied only 
that four American passengers have been forcibly carried | by the release of the Commissioners, with whom in them- 
away from a British steamer. The news excited extreme | selves we sympathize much as we should with brigands. The 
indignation in England, and it was expected that Mr. Adams | nation is bound in view of the consequences to act with 
would at once receive his dismissal. Her Majesty’s Govern-| the most self-restrained caution, to leave no loophole for 
ment, however, pursued a more temperate,and therefore amore | legal doubt, to put all irritation and prejudice and even na- 
dignified course. 1t was, in the first place, almost essential tional pride sternly and gravely aside, but to enforce its 
to await the action of the British Minister in Washington. | right even though it should be by war. There is no need 
Unless the captain of the San Jacinto purposely delayed his for strong language, or silly haste. We go to establish a 
return, the President would receive the intelligence on or right, not to punish a foe; not assail an antagonist, but to 
about the 16th November, and Lord Lyons might have acted enforce the law. 
at once, without waiting orders from home. Moreover, it; There is still a hope, though a faint one, that extremities 
was by no means certain that the affair was beyond all doubt may be averted. It is, we fear, only too true, that a faction 
a premeditated outrage. The employment of force against a | within the States look to a war with Great Britain as their 
British vessel invariably excites the anger of Englishmen, easiest road of escape from a struggle they have not the 
but it is not of itself'a proof of anything more than American brain to control. There is, we fear, another who would hail 
contempt for the courtesies of civilised men. International a foreign war, because it left as the only alternatives peace 
law must be obeyed as well as respected, and the Govern- oremancipation. But it is impossible to believe that American 
ment referred the affair to the law officers of the Crown, | statesmen, feeble as they have seemed to Englishmen through- 
with a resolve, whatever the nation’s sense of humilia-| out the past war, can intend to produce a war which they 
tion, to abide by their opinion as fully as in a private | know terminates their last hope. The stupid talk of the 
dispute. That opinion was given on Thursday, the nation | New York papers about a national war reuniting the South 
waiting the while with the cold restraint which in Eng- with the North, has no credence with American politicians. 
land announces that anger is growing white, and it was|They know perfectly well that the South never meant to 
distinctly against the Americans. The act was pronounced | return, that no terms short of supremacy would induce them, 
illegal, and, however deep their regret at the consequences | while unconquered, to rejoin a race they detest. Nor can 
which may follow the opinion, it will be confirmed by all in- | Mr. Seward, except when soothing a mob, believe that a war 
telligent men. The right of a belligerent power to search | would produce compensation for the loss of the South in the 
neutrals, though disputed and fought over for a century, | annexation of Canada. Canada is as strong as the South, 
remains, nevertheless, a recognized part of international law |as much protected in winter by climate as the South in the 
Had the captain of the San Jacinto contented himself with | spring, and filled with a race who, with many discontents, 
stopping the Trent, searching her, and procuring the condem- | have no love for Yankee dominion, no wish to forfeit their 
nation of any despatches not addressed to a neutral Power,|share in the Empire on which the sun never sets. It 
his act, however discourteous, would have formed no ground of | is impossible, unless the politicians of Washington are 
complaint. But there exists no law which justifies the seizure |even worse than we believe them to be, that they can want 
of unarmed passengers as contraband of war. The pretension | what all sane men must believe a national calamity. They 
advanced by the British Government to arrest its subjects on’ are much more likely to have been influenced by reckless 
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me of the South, or that bad disposition to extort a mo- 
ment’s applause by an appearance of pluck which is the 
of American rulers, or even by the strange vanity 
gbich on Wednesday tempted Americans in London to 
declare England afraid of war with so grand a nation. The 
demand for re aration will cure that error, as a great shock 
sobers a drun ard; and there is still, therefore, hope that 
the President may adopt a dignified course, declare his ad- 
yisers in the wrong, or even merging for one moment the 
chief of a party in the head of a nation maintain himself to be 
in the right, but declare that in the interest of the Common- 
wealth he yields to a wrong rather than give to rebels a 
chance of final success. The bragging wretches who guide 
ities in the States, and whose speeches fill the best friends 
of the North with a feeling of angry disgust, are not the 
real rulers of the nation; and the silent millions, who after 
§amter reversed the nationai course, may once again prove 
that they retain that sense of a nation’s honour which the 
liticians they tolerate appear to have lost in the struggle 
Fe place and power. This, however, is our only hope. The 
Captain of the San Jacinto is too old and too distinguished 
an officer to have acted without instructions, and English- 
men too determined to be contented with a soothing 
despatch. That English action should help to make a Slave 
empire possible is an almost unbearable calamity ; but before 
God the responsibility rests with the criminal who acts, and 
not with the judge who condemns. Only let us be sure 
that we are judges, and not counsel for the prosecution ; 
that national pride and long-accumulated disgust do but 
strengthen the resolve to see right enforced without irrita- 
tion as without dismay. 


THE LAW OF THE SAN JACINTO CASE. 


HE opinion of the law-oflicers of the Crown appears to 
decide the illegal nature of the procedure of Captain 
Wilks, of the San Jacinto, in taking any thing or person out 
of a neutral trader without regalar argument or condemna- 
tion in a prize-court. The right of the Federal Government 
was limited to visiting and searching the mail-packet. “If 
any men or things believed to be contraband of war had 
been found on board of her, the proper course was to take 
her into a prize court, which would have heard evidence and 
argument on both sides, and would have decided the case 
according to precedents and authorities.” It is obvious 
that this decision assumes at once, and doubtless correctly, 
that the right of stopping the vessel arose only under the laws 
of “contraband of war,” and could not be supported on the 
principle which England maintained in the war of 1812, that 
any belligerent Power might search neutral trading ships for 
British citizens, with the intention of impressing them for 
service in our own navy. In the case of the American 
frigate Chesapeake, which has been referred to, we disa- 
vowed our own officer, but expressly on the principle that 
the right of search could not be extended to vessels of war. 
In various other cases, however, we had expressly maintained 
the right of searching American vessels, even on their own 
coast, for English seamen or deserters ; and the Leander, in 
1806, caused extreme irritation to the American people, by 
peidly searching all the American traders from New York 
for English seamen. Nor have we ever relinquished this 
right. Was it, then, possible that the proceedings of the 
San Jacinto could be authorized on any similar ground ? 
We believe not; for the right to search our ships at all is 
only given by the recognized laws of war. If there be no 
war, there is, as the Americans have always strenuously 
maintained, no right of search. But if there be a war, as 
the United States now admit, for they claim the benefit of 
the laws of contraband, then these Southern gentle- 
men cannot be said to owe the allegiance of citizens 
to both belligerent Powers at once, the Federal Government, 
@ well as the Confederate Government. We maintained, in 
1806, the right to search neutral vessels for our own seamen, 
inorder to employ them against France, not the right to 
search neutral vessels for French citizens. But in this case, 
the Southerners stand in relation to the Government at 
Washington as French citizens then stood in relation to 
our Government, not as English citizens did. If we are 
bona fide neutral, we can no more admit that those who 
take part with the South really owe allegiance to the North, 
than we can that those who take part with the North really 
owe allegiance to the Suuth. If the United States take the 
benefit of our neutrality, they can no more ask us to regard 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason as their citizens, then we could 
have asked them, in 1806, to regard Frenchmen as our 








citizens. If we are “neutrals,” then there must be two 
belligerents, and Southerners must owe primd facie obedi- 
ence to one, and not to both belligerents. If this is not so, 
there is no war, and, consequently, no right of search. 

It seems clear, then, that if anything justified the act of 
the San Jacinto at all, it was that law of “ contraband of 
war,” which obliges us to regard Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
as the citizens and agents of the South, and prevents us 
from regarding them as mere deserters from the North, as 
we might, for instance, regard a runaway Boston seaman. 
And if this be admitted, as it must be, then it is clear that the 
Federal commander has been guilty of a false procedure in 
not taking the case into a prize-court for decision. The 
law of all such cases is certainly far too questionable to be 
decided off-hand by a naval lieutenant. 

But the question still remains one of considerable interest, 
whether, if the proper procedure in the case of “ contraband 
of war” had been adopted by Captain Wilks, there would 
have been anyground for a judicial tribunal to decide that 
the Southern commissioners were contraband or “ semi-con- 
traband of war.” We firmly believe, on a careful review of 
the leading cases bearing on the subject, that there was not. 
No doubt there is full authority for assuming that any 
military officer still engaged in the service of the belligerent 
State, and proceeding on any mission in such service, is 
contraband of war. Nay, it has even been laid down by Sir 
William Scott in the case of Orozembo, that mere civilians 
sent by the belligerent Government to a colony belonging to 
the same Power, would probably be deemed contraband of 
war. “It appears to me,” he says, “ on principle, to be but 
reasonable that, whenever it is of sufficient importance to the 
enemy that such persons should be sent out on the public 
service, at the public expense, it should afford equal ground of 
forfeiture against the vessel that may be let out for a purpose 
so intimately connected with the hostile operations.” But, 
then, what is the ground of this assumption ? It is that any 
colony belonging to a belligerent Power is necessarily and 
directly interested in supporting that Power by every means 
at its command. In the case of the Atalanta, the same au- 
thority laid it down that for either belligerent having 
colonies “ it is an object of great importance to preserve 
the connexion between the mother country and her colonies, 
and to interrupt that connexion on the part of the other 
belligerent is one of the most energetic operations of war. 
The importance of keeping up that communication for the 
concentration of troops, and for various military purposes, is 
manifest ; and I may add for the supply of civil assistance 
also, and support, because the infliction of civil distress for 
the purpose of compelling surrender forms no inconsiderable 
part of the operations of war.” If, then, a neutral ship 
renders such facilities of communication as these, which the 
belligerent is striving to cut off, the neutral takes a part and 
violates its neutrality. 

But where the communication is not between a belligerent 
country and its own colonies, which are its natural allies, 
but between that country and a neutral Power, no such 
primd facie objection exists at all. Sir W. Scott has laid 
this down very strongly: “The neutral country,” he said, 
in the case of the Carolina, “has a right to preserve 
its relations with the enemy, and you are not at liberty to cone 
clude that any communication between them can partake in any 
degree of the nature of hostility against you. The enemy may 
have his hostile projects attempted with the neutral State; 
but your reliance is on the integrity of that neutral State, that 
it will not favour nor participate in such designs, but, as far 
as its own councils and actions are concerned, will oppose 
them.” This seems to us to lay down the clear principle 
that mere communication passing between either belligerent 
and a neutral Power, cannot be assumed to be noxious to the 
other belligerent. And no principle can cover more com- 
pletely the case before us. It is true that some interna- 
tional authorities state that a belligerent may “stop an 
ambassador on his passage,” though “when he has arrived 
he is entitled to peculiar privileges ;” but this, besides 
being a very uncertain dictum, does not appear to appl 
to an emissary in a neutral ship, but rather to suc 
an emissary in an enemy’s ship. The clear principle of 
the case is that which we have laid down, that all communica- 
tions between either belligerent and a neutral Power must be 
regarded as harmless, and interpreted on the assumption of 
the good faith of the neutral, unless direct evidence of 
assistance in the shape of transport of munitions of war, Or 
of a military man engaged in the military service of the 
belligerent, can be produced. The good faith of the neutral 
is assumed without substantial evidence of favour in the 
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shape of a definite military service. Nor can it be pretendéd 
for a moment that to carry Messrs. Slidell and Mason to 
England is in any way more a service of this nature than to 
bring Mr. Adams or any member of the legation from 
Washington. Indeed, as we do not yet recognize the South 
as an independent Power, we do not and cannot recognize 
the official charaeter of these gentlemen. They are to us 
mere private and civilian adherents of the Southern cause. 
On the whole, then, it seems perfectly clear that, except by 
the laws of war, the Federal Government could not have 
stopped the Trent at all; that by the laws of war, the regular 
argument of the case in a prize-court must have been the 
preliminary step; and, finally, that had this procedure been 
adopted, no fair tribunal would have condemned the vessel 
for the presence of Messrs. Slidell and Mason on board. 








OUR NAVAL POSITION IN THE EVENT 
OF WAR. . 


HE American Government, in all their contests with 

English diplomatists, have relied upon two advantages— 
their monopoly of the cotton supply, and their power of de- 
stroying our sea-borne trade. A strange chain of circum- 
stances has turned the first weapon against themselves, and 
it may be well to examine, with something more of precise- 
ness than has hitherto been required, the value of the second 
resource. The American fleet, it is admitted, is incompe- 
tent to cope with our own, though national vanity has, we 
suspect, blinded Americans to the degree to which this in- 
competence extends. It is not too much to say that the 
disposable American fleet, so far as men of war are concerned, 
would be justified in avoiding the attack of our American 
squadrons. The Federal Government is proud, and justly, of 
the skill and the energy displayed in landing an army upon 
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marque under the American flag, and prey in quaSi-Vesselg of 
war on the rich British commerce. The courage and ene 
of honester American seamen will be forced in great part ingg 
the same direction, and every port in the North not at ong 
blockaded will send forth a swarm of vessels fitted with 
men whose powers of fighting must no more be underrated 
than their capacity for plunder. Nevertheless, admitting all 
this and much more, the Americans, we are convinced, place 
far too great a reliance on this ancient device. The Slice 
cesses of 1812 occurred before steam was invented, and steam 
is very fatal to privateering. The ocean guerilla of 199 
could, for example, enter the Mediterranean, attack Vesselg 
bound for Constantinople, and trust to his heels to escape 
the huge tubs which then served as vessels of war. Whag 
is he to do against vessels which, carrying the armament of 
old 70-gun frigates, can move for five days in succession at 
eleven miles an hour? And be it remembered steamey 
cannot be used except in very rare cases as privateers. Not 
to mention their cost—an important element in the question 
—the Americans have no coal. 

In Europe they have no depot, and the European country 
whieh refilled them would simply be cut off from its ow 
supply. In Asia every pound of coal is already in the pos 
session of the British, and their depdts, without an XCEp. 
tion, out of the risk of attack. The great stores at Aden 
are covered by the guns of the strongest fortifications in the 
world. The depdts at Trincomalee, Singapore, Labuan, and 
Hong Kong, can readily be protected by the fleet, and the 
great Asiatie source of supply, the coal-field of Raneegunge, 
could not be menaced without an army of 50,000 men. Coal 
is procurable all over Asia for English ships, and for them 
alone. American clippers sail fast, but what are clippers to 
do against an auxiliary steam power which can move in the 
very teeth of the wind? The only great danger in South and 





the coast of South Carolina, and the papers are never tired 
of recounting the number of vessels at their command. But 
ability for transport service does not of itself imply readiness 
for active war. According to the American Almanac for | 
1861, the Government possessed at the beginning of this 
year ten sailing ships of the line, all above 2500 tons, and 
ten frigates, all above 1700, twenty sloops above 500, and 
three smaller brigs. They had at the same time eight steamers 
of very large size, six of the weight of the San Jacinto, and 
fifteen smaller vessels, mounting six guns apiece. They have 
added a few steamers since the war commenced, but most of 
these must be transports, wholly unequal to a sea-fight with 
first-class steam men-of-war. Even it all these vessels were 
equipped and ready for service, they would not suffice 
to protect the six or seven separate points on the Federal 
coasts which lie invitingly open to an attack, far less to keep 
up the Southern blockade, and defend their own ports. This 
fleet, moreover, has no reserve producible in good time, and 
great as American energy may be, it cannot improvise men- 
of-war, especially at a moment when their whole system of 
finance must inevitably go to pieces. Enthusiasm may call 
up armies, and we slall not be suspected of believing Bull’s 
Run a test of American prowess on shore, or of thinking an 
army a mob because captain and soldier consider they ought 
to shake hands when they meet. Conscript armies survive 
a similar social equality, and to this day a French officer 
plays billiards with the private whom he would shoot for re- 
marking on an order on service. But nothing but money 
will make navies, and with all trade stopped, half a million 
of men in the field, and two wars on hand, money will not 
be plentiful with the American Government. Then the 
present concentration of the American fleet, though it in- 
creases the means of defending the seaboard, leaves the rich 
and important foreign trade singularly unprotected. The 
Americans have no squadron in the Mediterranean, and none 
in the Pacific, no force in the Indian seas, and a very feeble 
one, if any, within the China waters. We have, besides the 
regular fleets at all these points, a supplementary and most 
powerful fleet in China, collected for the last war, and not 
yet altogether dispersed, and the fleet of the Indian navy, 
which, though not equal to a contest with a great Euro- 
pean Power, is strong in numbers, accustomed to all waters 
east of Suez, and quite competent to render American 
trade between the Pacific and Western Asia all but im- 
possible. 

The national fleet is not, however, the reliance of Ame- 
rican statesmen. They look back to 1812, and recal the 
feats of their privateers with an exultation which we believe 
misguides their judgment. It is, we admit, quite certain 
that they can obtain privateers. The maritime scoundrelism 
of the world will be only too happy to take out letters of 





East would be to the Australian gold ships, but they can be 
attacked only from San Francisco, a port it is quite possible 


|to blockade, and gold will bear carriage by the overland 


route, a traflic which can only be arrested in the south of 
Asia by privateers which can move at twelve miles an hour; 
and beyond Ceylon cannot be arrested at all. The Atlantic 
trade no doubt would be in serious peril, but even there 
the danger from privateers has been greatly diminished by 
steam. The patrol of the seas is much easier, and the chanee 
of escape for any vessel reduced to her sails has become 
almost infinitesimally smal!. The privateers, heavily manned 
and armed, are in no position to carry large quantities of coal, 
and each separate chase would either reduce them to sailing 
ships, or compel them to put back to port after each succes 
sive adventure. We do not mean to deny that our trade 
would suffer severely—perhaps extremely severely. It has 
quadrupled in extent since 1812, and though the enlarged 
size of the vessels increases their safety, it also increases the 
risk which must fall on individual owners. Convoy, too, 
has become, except in the case of gold ships, almost 
an impossibility. An immense extent of property must 
be sacrificed in any case, and the sum of human suffer 
ing grievously increased, but we contend that the propor- 
tion of loss will be very much less than in 1812, and far 
too slight to leave the Americans much hope of victory 
through British exhaustion. Granting that in every other 
respect America is as well armed now as she was in 1812, the 
growth of the power of steam is wholly upon our side. 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

T would seem that the enemies of Italy are once more to 
I be disappointed. The meeting of the Italian Parliament 
was, according to them, to have been the signal for a kind of 
administrative anarchy. Ricasoli, they aflirmed, would be 
at once dismissed by the Emperor. The Neapolitans were 
savage at the disorders still prevalent in the South, and 
ready at all hazards to demand their autonomy. The party 
of action, enraged by the failure before Rome, would be 
more unreasonable than ever, while Italians, as a body, 
were hungering at once for war and lighter taxation. 
Legitimists described the Church as eager for vengeance 
and the peasantry as devoted to the Church : Spain ventured 
to propose at this eleventh hour a tripartite solution of the 
Italian question, and the foes of Italy everywhere declared 
that the spectre they worship under the name of Reactiot 
was immediately at hand. They are all alike deceived. 
Fortunately for the world, the reaction against happiness 
only comes after satiety, and the Italians are not satisile 
yet. The Italian Parliament has met in a temper which 
makes its enemies guash their teeth with feeble vexation. 
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Everything thatwas impossible has at once been proclaimed the 
order ofthe day. The Deputies, who were to rush headlong 
against the Ministry and embroil Europe by interpellations 
upon the 10 : "2 : : 
to needful financial arrangements. The most pressing need 
of Italy is a full treasury, but the strongest prejudice of 
Italians is against sharp taxation. Thrift, such as a Seotch- 
man would deem meanness, is one of the virtues of Italians ; 
and their dukes, while destroying the sources of wealth, sup- 
ressing intercourse with the West, crippling production 
and restricting trade, still taxed the people lightly. There 
js little need of revenue where olficials are paid by bribes 
and foreign menaces suilice to preserve order, and the 
Italians have been accustomed to that paradise of dreamers 
and savages, where civilization has ceased to be costly 
because it is ceasing to live. Men instinctively hate what 
they call dearness, even when it is only a sign of the 
rapid improvement of incomes, and in the last Parliament 
the Southern Italians absolutely refused to bear their share 
of the general burden. They could not and would not pay 
an additional ten per cent. on their ancient contribution. 
It was known that Riecasoli would again insist on this levy, 
and the foreigners who “know Italy” without loving it, 
rubbed their hands in anticipation. Parliament has met, 
and the very first debate has ended in imposing the tax 
without a word of remonstrance from the South beyond the 
regular and decent querulousness of free representatives. 
The loan, which would seem to be inevitable, is thus pro- 
vided for, and the Government has already issued orders for 
bringing the fleet to its full strength, completing the 
Southern Trunk Railway, and raising the regular army by 
ninety thousand men. The diiliculties which beset the 
conscription in the Marches are ending with the prospect of 
battle, and Parliament has not sat a week before those 
administrative obstacles which appear so formidable in 
Mazzinian letters and Legitimist gossip have been sum- 
marily cleared away. 

The political difficulties remain, but even these are greatly 
diminished. Ricasoli’s independence it was known had ir- 


he Roman question, have calmly postponed discussion | 


| plead to an acid. 


| stages of the social life may be founded, the Chureh would 
| not be a universal and perpetual institution, but a temporary 
and perishable thing. God is immutable in His essence, 
and nevertheless displays an infinite fertility in the creation 
of new substances and in the production of new forms. . . . 

“This deplorable couflict has the saddest consequences 
for Italy as well as for the Church. 

“ The clergy are already divided; the flock is separated 
jfrom its pastors. There are prelates, bishops, and priests 
who openly refuse to take part in the war which is being 
waged from Rome against the kingdom of Italy; a much 
greater number loathe that war in secret. The multitude 
sees with indignation ministers of the sanctuary mixing in 
conspiracies against the State, and refusing to the public 
voice the prayers which are asked of them by the autho- 
rities. The multitude, little accustomed to subtle distine- 
tions, may in the end be led to impute to religion that which 
is but the att of men who are its ministers, and to separate 
Srom that communion to which for eighteen centuries the 
Italians have had the glory and happiness to belong.” 

The words have been pronounced at last, and whatever 
the result of the struggle, they can never lose their effect. 
The genius of the ablest succession of European sovereigns, 
the energy and zeal of a hundred Orders, the support of all 
temporal power, the fixed habits of twelve hundred years, 
have been unable to overcome the original vice of an infallible 
Church, and in the chosen home of the Papacy, the Premier 
of Italy menaces Rome with religious schism, and the people 
of Italy see in his threat a guarantee for his earnestuess, and 
for their own enfranchisement. Against this one danger 
the support of the Catholic Powers, and the daggers of all 
the brigands in Italy, and the aid of French bayonets, are 
all alike useless, as feeble as a guard of police to prevent the 
operation of poison. Even the “ Non possumus,”’ the soft 
but impenetrable shield with which the Papacy has averted 
so many blows, gives way to a weapon so keen. The Pope 
may be a rock, but even a rock has no “ Non possumus” to 
We have no expectation of any immediate 
Italians may continue for 








change in the popular mind. 


ritated the Emperor, while his proud, perhaps somewhat| years to curse the Pope and implore his blessing, tell priests 
arrogant, isolation had alienated Italian politicians, and the | they are scoundrels, and shudder if they in return refuse the 


failure before Rome had disappoiuted the people. Ratazzi, 
his only competent Parliamentary rival, had made a great 
bid for power, the party of action were menacing one whom 
they fear as much as they feared Cavour, and the Neapo- 
litans, it was believed, irritated by the state of the South, 
would vote against him toa man. They may do so yet, but if 
they do, it will be after warm and grave debate, and for reasons 
other than hasty anger at the Premier’s deference to irre- 
movable obstacles. Already his letter to the Pope has soothed 
away much of the irritation, and deservedly. We doubt if 
in the whole course of modern diplomacy, during which the 
intellect of the governing classes of Europe has been strained 
to produce despatch writers, such another document can be 
discovered. Written in a style of which the highest publicist 
would be proud, and glowing with that condensed satire which 


oily viaticum, but the spirit of revolt spreads fast, and the 
fathers who admit that the Pope is an enemy, will leave 
sons who declare that their foe cau be no vicegerent of 
Heaven. When an avowed Protestant can, as Premier of 
Italy, tell the Pope that “ there is a fatal conflict between 
the Italian nation and the Apostolic See,” the relation be- 
tween the two can scarcely be one of peace. 

The work to be done is still tedious, and to accelerate it 
Baron Ricasoli has offered terms, already, with one excep- 
tion, discussed in these columns. They have created in their 
oflicial form some surprise among English Liberals, who 
murmur with the Emperor Napoleon that they concede too 
much, and that the Papacy will be an imperium in imperio. 
Doubtless they are not the less liberal because those who 





prepared them knew they would certainly be refused, but 


Italians understand so well, it is yet grave as the decree of | they are not so extravagant as some of our friends imagine. 


a Roman Senate, and strong with arguments which, long as 
the discussion has lasted, Europe still finds original. Nothing 
during the entire controversy has been said so good as the 
sentence in which the Premier implies that if the Church 
claims to be the vicegerent of God, it must, like Him, leave 
man his free will: “ If, then, the Church, imitating God, its 
supreme model, who, in His almightiness and infallibility, 
controls with infinite wisdom the exercise of His power 
so as not to injure human liberty; if the Chureh has 
hitherto known how to accommodate itself, while preserving | 
intact the purity of its dogmas, to the necessities imposed 
by social transformations, those who injure it, those who 
Prejudice it, are they not those who would wish to 
make it immovable, to isolate it from civil society, and 
to make it the enemy of the spirit of modern times.” 
The Pontiff who holds argument worthless when opposed 
to the Canon Law, can scarcely be insensible to the force of 
the argument that “God has shown what value man ought 
to atlach to his nationality when, wishing to punish the 
Hebrew people, rebellious against warnings and chastise- 
ments, he inflicted foreign domination upon them as the | 
most terrible punishment of all.” Nor can the “ Father of 
Christendom,” whose sole claim to exist is the necessity for 
maintaining religious unity, be unmoved by the menace that 
if he will not yield to Italy, Italy will add one more people 
to the list of schismatie powers : 

“If at every step in society’s progress the Church were 








| Ireland. 





not capable of creating new forms upon which the successive 





If carried out to the full, they do but place the Church in 
the position the Catholic Church at this moment holds in 
Nobody interferes there with Catholic bishops, or 
claims the right of appointing priests, or punishes Arch- 
bishop Cullen if he likes to summon a Synod, or to inhibit 
a priest. The State retains all the control it needs. By 
the Gth article of the programme, the clergy are “subjected 
to the common Jaw in regard to offences punished by the 
laws of the kingdom,” and that provision is not quite 
so narrow as the Jittle clause which contains it. Nothing, 
for example, stops the Italian Parliament from withdraw- 
ing the bishops’ allowances and the curés’ pay, or making 
all forms of worship equally legal, or passing civil laws 
about marriage, or making an unjust excommunication 
a legal libel, or abolishing the protection of the confessional 
against giving evidence, or banishing a priest who talks 
treason from the pulpit, or establishing the system of mort- 
main, or, in short, surrounding the priests with a wall of 
legislation which will compel them to keep their eyes up- 
ward for want of a prospect on earth. Education, too, 
passes into the hands of laymen, and educated L[taliaus are 
not precisely the disciples Catholic priests most like. The 
articles secure everything to the Church except the control 
over men, all power to the priests except interference in 
human ailairs, and every advantage to the preachers except 
an audience. 

Englishmen, we venture to think, will approve the pro- 
gramme of Baron Ricasoli. 
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PUBLIC OPINION : ORGANIZED AND HEADLESS. 


Ww have seldom had clearer proof of the vast difference 
between the public opinion of a dead level democracy 
and that of such a composite social structure as our own, 
than in the recent newspaper history of England and America. 
We are not usually disposed to idolize public opinion of any 
sort. Take it at its highest and best, and the temporary 
phases even of a great nation’s convictions are still by no 
means the sacred and authoritative things which politicians 
sometimes find it convenient to assume. But certainly public 
opinion is marvellously superior under some conditions to 
what it is under others,—an indefinitely more sober, tem- 
perate, self-restrained, and intellectual phenomenon where 
it has a head than where it has none,—where it is the total 
yield, so to say, of all the various faculties in the national 
mind, than where it is the mere cry of the hydra-headed 
multitude. In America—both North and South—public 
opinion is, more or less, an infectious epidemic, an hysterical 
disease, rather than a healthy, deliberate judgment,—re- 
sembling the sighs and groans of a negro camp meeting or 
revivalist assembly. We have recently seen, in the case of 
the reception given to the British admission of the belli- 
gerent claims of the South, an inarticulate shriek of rage 
taken up and echoed by a million successive voices, till the 
volume of sound is supposed to add something of dignity to 
the original outery. No fresh moral ground was conquered 
as each new adherent lent his voice to the uproar; no 
severer test was passed; no further guarantee of truth, or 
even of probable truth, gained. The flame spread, the phy- 
sical force of the cry was swollen, the difliculty of retreating 
was magnified, and this was all; for this is what the forma- 
tion of public opinion in a mere democracy means. But this 
is by no means what it means in a society of various strata 
like the English. The moment a cry of great political im- 
portance is raised here, it encounters a mode of thought and 
feeling entirely independent of the atmosphere in whieh it 
was first generated ; it has to pass a new test, to satisfy new 
conditions, to measure itself against different forms of pre- 
possession; to conquer, in short, a quite different class of 
minds. And this must be done many times before the issue 
is decisive anywhere; for no judgment on political affairs is 
entertained much more than provisionally in any class, till 
the natural leaders of the nation have considered it with 
their better knowledge, and pronounced definitely in one way 
or the other. Political sentiments may rise from the people 
to the Government ; but on all matters requiring discrimina- 
tion and knowledge, resolves are never formed till the ruling 
classes have spoken out their mind, and thrown upon the 
matter all the light of a calm, responsible deliberation. In 
other words, the political judgment of England is organized; 
almost every class contributes a considerable share to its 
formation, and every class, in proportion to its special know- 
ledge and culture ; while the highest of all, which is qualified 
by the immediate exercise of legislative powers as well as 
by culture, only admits the pressure of popular feeling from 
below in that sifted and moderated shape which has passed 
the test of repeated criticism. With us the convictions of 
the ruling classes rest indeed upon the convictions of those 
below, but always receive the respect aud deference of a 
recognized right of leadership. Before they speak, the 
public mind is not “made up;” after they have spoken, a 
very great disposition exists to give their views, on all except 
special class-differences, a fair trial, or at least a far more 
than proportionate weight ; and thus the blind foree which 
may be called public will rather than public opinion, habitu- 
ally holds itself in check till our natural leaders have been 
heard, and either accepted or rejected. Like a well-trained 
horse, preferring, though not constrained, to obey any rea- 
sonable rein, public volition in England never follows its own 
first impulses, but waits to receive a word of command ; it 
curbs its own impatience, and waits for an authoritative jus- 
tification or rebuke to its own ardour. We do not say it 
will always accept a rebuke; this depends partly on the 
reason, partly on the heat of the debate; but it is an im- 
measurable gain for any public opinion that it does not take 
up a final and peremptory attitude till it has heard and 
weighed all,—that its instinct is to pause in the critical 
moment, and to hear the best counsel, rather than to carry 
away its wisest counsellors by a stream of impetuous im- 
pulse. 

The last week has tested this quality of English public 
thought by no common test. News came on Wednesday 
night of an act which was prima fucie grossly insulting to 
the British flag and a violation of the rights which we 





have always and most jealously guarded. In the hen 
of the moment, a flash of semi-democratic passion 
might have been feared, especially in the organs of 
the extreme party. But, except a semi-American “ jndio, 
nation meeting” at Liverpool, to which little significance of 
any kind attaches, and where a protest against hasty actiog 
yet made itself distinctly heard,—we have no fault to fing 
with the attitude of the popular opinion at all. We say, of 
the popular opinion, because the only organs which uttered 
anything like that well-known and specifically democratic 
shriek of self-indulging passion, were the two Tory organs 
the Herald and the Standard. These journals, which profes, 
to warn us against the American type of politics, were both of 
them guilty of that very worst sin against wise government 
sensation-rhapsodies, intended to strike while the nationg] 
mind was hot, and prevent any pause for reflection. Fo 
the rest, the London press acquitted itself admirably. The 
Times, in a calm and dignified article, not only warned yg 
to leave the whole matter to the lawyers, but pointed out 
the possible excuses which the former high-handedness of 
Great Britain might have suggested. The Daily News, 
while it struck exactly the critical point of the question at 
issue—the impracticability of bringing persons of any kind, 
except military officers, under the definition of “ contraband 
of war’’—left ample scope to the Federal Government to 
disavow and disapprove the action of its subordinates, 
without giving it any reason to fear a subsequent charge 
of cowardice. The Morning Post laid down the general 
principles of the law, without any irritating comments, 
The Globe deprecated excitement. The Morning Star, 
always very Northern in sympathy, kept its ground 
firmly, without any show of concession to the feeling of 
the moment. On the whole, the English press on Thurs. 
day was a phenomenon to be proud of, as symptomatic 
of an order-loving and self-restraining people. Had our 
position and that of the Northern States been reversed, 
war would have been probably declared against us,—as we 
heard an American gentleman half admit,—within twenty. 
four hours. The public impulse would have waited for no 
controlling or governing thought to temper or direct it. The 
breaker would have formed and burst at once. The country 
would have screamed its hate so that its coolest heads could 
scarcely hope to win any confession of error ; public opinion 
would have been merged in public passion. 

How infinite is the gain of an organized public opinion,—a 
public opinion which assigns the weighty and initiative part 
to the more cultivated and practised minds,—we have re- 
cently seen in Italy and Hungary, as well as in England. 
Public opinion that sustains, and defers to, experienced 
leaders, has a thousand times as much ultimate weight and 
success as that which breaks forth in the headless anarchy 
of American sensation movements. The former is national 
power yoked to thought and judgment ; the latter is national 
power displaying its own superficial violence at ne moment 
in one way, only to display it the next moment in another. 
The colder temperament, the more trained thought, the 
prouder purpose of an aristocracy, seem to be the only safe 
organ for a people’s earnest heart. The head is powerless 
without the heart of a nation; but the heart is wild without 
the ascendancy of the head. If publie opinion in this country 
does not become a public mischief and a fickle tyrant, it will 
be greatly owing to the aristocratic organization through 
which it 1s sifted and by which it is directed. Let the Tory 
press beware of encouraging, for party purposes, a national 
temper which, of all others, is most likely to prove fatal at 
once to true Liberalism and true Conservatism. 





OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


N a late number we made some remarks upon the Arm- 
strong guns, and assuming that certain charges which 
were advanced most confidently at the time in several of our 
contemporaries (supported by at least one officer of repute i 
his own name) had some foundation in fact, advocated such 
further inquiry as might be necessary to set at rest every 
question as to the efficiency of this ordnance. Sir William 
Armstrong, however, in a remarkable letter in the Times of 
Wednesday last, has proved that there is no need for further 


| inquiry, inasmuch as, to use Sir William’s own words, a com- 


mittee of inquiry “ is, and always has been, sitting on his gun.” 
This select Ordnance Committee is composed of the most com- 
petent scientific and practical men to be found probably iD 
the kingdom ; men, too, who are less likely from their profes- 
sional and social position to have a bias in favour oi one 
inventor more than another than any others who could be 
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selected. The very fact that so lately as Tuesday last expe- 
riments were being made with the Whitworth guns at Shoe- 
buryness, shows that the committee are not wedded to any 

articular gun. We may, therefore, rest assured with Sir 
William Armstrong that the national interests are not being 
neglected in this matter, and that if better guns than his 
can be made we shall have them. 

As to the charges against his guns, which were brought 
forward with such a flourish of trumpets, we do not ever 
remember to have seen a plaintiti’s case more thoroughly 
disposed of. ‘The delicacy of the weapon, and+its unser- 
yiceableness for rough work, is answered by the facts that 
the very first gan submitted by him to public trial in 1857 
js now as good as ever, after having fired about 3000 rounds, 
and that not one of his guns has ever burst, while only 24 
at the outside have been returned for repairs of any kind. 
The nearest approach to burstine occurred in consequence 
of a charge having been carelessly left in the muzzle of a 

iece, which was loadedafterwards at the breech.and then fired. 
Of course the result was that the muzzle was blown off, but 
any one acquainted with the rudiments of sparrow-shooting 
will agree with Sir William Armstrong that the honour of 
the gun has not been damaged. 

Since his last improvement in vent-pieces, there has been 
no single instance of any failure or weakness in this direction. | 
Nothing is left to be desired in the matter of rapidity of| 
firing, when we learn from the last trial that the 1141b. gun | 
was tested the other day, and fired 51 rounds at the rate of 
1 round in 26 seconds. And for cost, it seems that of the 
three guns most in use, the 12-pounders cost the nation 
1201., the 40-pounders 285/., and the 114-pounders 6507. 
apiece, while a 1000lb. charge has been fired out of the latter 

ns without damage. We do not anticipate at present 
that we shall be able to do our guns at any much lower 
figure than this. 

It may be as well, while we are on this subject, to glance 
at our position as possible belligerents. The look-out is not | 
cheering just now, what with the unspeakable stupidity of 
the United States, which we have no patience to comment | 








claring that the militia regiments have been kept up to their 
mark in their work by the volunteers, and this remark applies 
with almost equal foree to the line. There can be no question 
that all branches of the regular service in England and 
Scotland have improved markedly since so large a body of 
their fellow-citizens have become more or less scientific critics 
in military matters; and this most beneficial effect of volun- 
teering is sure to continue as long as the volunteers take the 
same interest in their work as they do at present. No high- 
spirited young subaltern in a line regiment, however lazy he 
may be, will care to go on blundering on parade after parade 
under the eyes of the men with whom he is shooting 
partridges and playing cricket in private life, as long as those 
men are able to put their finger on every slip. 

The volunteers, though almost stationary in numbers, 
are steadily gaining in efficiency. There are probably at this 
minute at least 60,000 of them who would be fit for active 
serviee with the line, and the whole 160,000 might be em- 
ployed safely for garrison duty. But, after all, their great 
work has been that they have made “butts” almost as 
numerous throughout the country as they were in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Rifle-shooting is naturalized in England, 
and for this we may thank the volunteers. 

The fortifications at different points of the coast are ina 
forward state. The navy is much more of a mystery than 
the army, but (if we can safely predicate anything of that 
branch of our national fighting apparatus) it seems never to 
have been ina more efficient state. We do not make the 
above statements carelessly, or without having done our best 
to satisfy ourselves of the truth of our positions. The result 
is, we must admit, highly creditable to the authorities at the 
War Office, and while such satisfactory results are forth- 
coming, the nation will scarcely grudge the enormous sums 
she is yearly paying for national defences. 





DR. VAUGHAN ON THE REVISED CODE. 


ILE burst of angry criticism which followed the issue of 
the Revised Code of Education seems to have died 





on, and the increasing certainty that our neighbour over the | away. The chief innovation, the clause which imposes a test 
water will soon have the balance of another loan in his | of elliciency before capitation grants can be be claimed, was, 
power, with which, if it shall so please him, to play at set- | from the first, only resisted by those to whom the test would 


tling the affairs of the rest of the world. Just now, in short, | apply. 


No disinterested man could deny that boys in the 


the question of our defences is one of the very highest mo-| National Schools ought to be taught to read, and no man 
ment, and fortunately, for once in a way, we do really seem | familiar with the country districts could question the failure 


to be before the world. 


\in this respect. 


The masters resisted, partly from natural 


Since 1814, probably there has never been a time when | anger at what they deemed an aspersion, and partly from in- 
we have had so large and eflicient a force of regulars in the | stinctive dislike to the monotonous task they feared was 
United Kingdom. Recruiting has actually ceased for the about to devolve on them; but resistance, confined to a 


: ° . ° » te {vaAP d | ; at. vay 
present, the army having reached its full complement in| class, is never of much importance. 


Public opinion, unless 


consequence of the number of old soldiers late of the East} we greatly misread its signs, has reconciled itself to the 
India Company who have re-enlisted on their return home. | change, and it is not upon this point that angry debate 


The one black spot in the picture is the ominous succession | will turn. 


of military murders which have startled us so in the last four : 
months. A more painful subject, or one which should more 


thoroughly rouse our military authorities to vigilance, and | « 


‘ 


Whatever else is lost, this reform will be carried, 
ind it is, for practical purposes, worth all the rest put to- 


rether. Whether education costs the State 780,0002. a year, 


wr 1,000,0002., is really a matter of no great consequence. 


prompt yet temperate action, cannot be conceived. We 
hold that military tribunals, and swift and stern punishment, 
are the proper courts and method for dealing with the crime. 


Twice the sum would be a very low price to pay for a people 
| who last year spent thirty-seven times the educational grant 
on military and naval defences. Nor is it a matter of im- 


Notwithstanding the obvious primé facie advantage of taking | perial moment whether the claims oft some hundreds of 


away all ball-cartridge from the men when they are dismissed 
after ball practice, we are sure that the “Field Officer” at 


Aldershot is right who declared that were an order to this|cation we give shall be sound, that we 


| pupil teachers should be kindly considered for another ten 
lyearsor no. What is required is an assurance that the edu- 
have a penny’s 


effect issued, he would hang up a bag of ball-cartridge in his} worth for our penny, that children shall rot leave school 


men’s barracks at his own expense. [tis the military senti- 


ment more eyen than the drill which makes an army in-| Masters’ rights and teachers’ interest 
vincible, and we cannot but feel that sentiment would be im- | parental authority, 
lsidered in a spirit of anxtous 


paired amongst us were our officers not to set the constant 
example of absolute fearlessness, wherever a possible danger 
lies in the path of duty. At the same time, it does seem to be 
the fact that the private soldier has no satisfactory tribunal 
open to him at present for appealing against tyranny or ill- 
usage. We shall anxiously wait for the decision of the 
military authorities on the steps which must be taken to re- 
move this plague-spot for the future. 

The militia bas never been so efficient as this year. The 
late changes in the law have worked well, and the consequence 
has been that a higher class of men have of late enlisted. 
lhe men can generally be found now when they are wanted, 
and there have been much fewer absences from the yearly 
musters than in former years. We begin to have some hopes 
that we have nearly heard the last of the kind of recruit 
who enlisted in three or four counties, and then, having raised 
what he could on the clothes of his country, departed with 
all his honours to America. All authorities agree in de- 


lhalf of them little prigs, and the rest unable to read. 

{ clerical claims and 
are all important, and all to be con- 
justice, but the thing which 


} { 


England agrees to buy is clementary teaching, and the coun- 


try has a clear right to know if it gets the article for which 
the bill is sent in. 
The wrath against 
prove that they sold the wares for which they were paid 
consequently died away. There remained the religious 
question, and the claims of the trained teachers to what 
they consider a vested right. The bulk of the clergy de- 
élared that the new rules were unfavourable to religious 
instruction, and at first seemed unanimous in condemning 





ing the masters to 


Ir. Lowe for ask 
} 














the new code. Payment, they said, was contingent on 
secular knowledge, and, as human nature is constituted, 
masters would chiefly attend to the branch which produced 
their profits. The children would be taught to consider re- 
ligion a matter of minor importance, and would study it, if 
at all, as children study anything not in demand at home, and 





not required by the master. They might leave the school, 
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certainly, with some honest instruction, able to read without 
stuttering, or write without blots, or cipher sums not set 
down in the book, but heathen nevertheless. The clergy re- 
solved to resist the code, and had Parliament then been sitting 
a hasty vote would probably have terminated the reform. Some 
months, however, have intervened; here and there a dig- 
nitary has ventured to doubt whether, after all, religious 
education was greatly in danger, and now Dr. Vaughan, a 
man to whom all classes will pay respect, blankly denies that 
the Code has made any change in this matter. In a pam- 
phlet of singular clearness he reviews Mr. Lowe’s innova- 
tions, and decides that, with one exception, they are all either 
harmless or beneficial. On religious instruction, the Code 
makes absolutely no change whatever. It is still “as much 
as ever a condition of receiving any assistance from the public 
grant, that a school be one in connexion with some recognized 
religious denomination, or else one in which, besides secular 
instruction, the Scriptures are read daily from the Autho- 
rized Version. It is still, as much as ever, a fundamental 
principle of every Church school under inspection, that the 
clergyman is to have the entire control of the religious teach- 
ing. If any dispute should arise upon matters connected 
with that important subject, the appeal is to the bishop of 
the diocese, whose decision is to be final. These things re- 
main unaltered.” ‘Where, then, is the injury to religion? 
Ifthe Authorized Version is still a sine gud non of the cur- 
riculum, and the clergyman is still absolute in his special 
department, what remains to be done? ‘The clergy, and 
not the Council of Education, are responsible to the parents 
for the religious training of their sons, and the clergy with 
the responsibility retain also the power. We need not say 
that we are no advocates for the exclusion of moral or 
biblical instruction. The notion held by so many uncon- 
scious disciples of Mr. Holyoake that the brain is identical 
with the conscience, Euclid as valuable as the Decalogue, and 
knowledge of science a worthy substitute for knowledge of 
God, is to us utterly abhorent. But with Dr. Vaughan we 
refuse to believe that “a pecuniary penalty will make any 
school value or even know the Bible.” 

Dr. Vaughan is equally distinct upon the money clauses 
of the new Code. He denies altogether the justice of the 


a that the amount of the grant has been grievously 


or dangerously reduced. Those complaints are based on 
conjectures, natural enough in the face of any change, but 
marked by an undue tendency to despond : 

“T may specify, as a single instance, the case of a school with 
which I am personally acquainted. The number of scholars is given 
as 116. By a computation of the number of attendances above 100 
during the past year, it is found that the gross receipts from the Go- 
vernment grant under the new Code, prior to any deductions, would 
have been 81/. 6s,; the average total of grants from all sources under 
the existing Code having been about 70/. But the computer pro- 
ceeds to deduct, conjecturally, for scholars who have not given 16 
attendances during the 31 days preceding the return, for absentees 
on the day of inspection, and for those who fail in the examination, 
until he reduces the 81/, 6s. to 39/7. 11s. 1d., and then adds that that 
Article of the new Code which permits only one payment for scholars 
above 11 years of age will diminish the grant by another 10J. after 
the first inspection. And thus, it is concluded, the annual grant will 
fall from its present average of 70/. to a future average of 29/.” 

Efficient schools will not suffer, while the grants will, in 
all probability, be much more widely extended into the rural 
districts. The masters may possibly be injured by a sharp 
application of the test, but the Code does not of itself 
menace them with serious danger. On the contrary, they 
are made more secure ; for instead of the many eontingen- 
cies which have heretofore impeded the grant, they have 
now to attend to but one. The payment for evening schools 
is more liberal than before, while the reduction in the num- 
ber of pupil teachers relieves the existing masters from an 
unbearable competition. The feebler among their number 
may and will doubtless lose, and their claims will be heard 
with attention; but the really efficient master who can 
govern as well as teach, keep the attendance up to its level, 
and make his pupils understand what they read, will be 
better off than before. 

The only part of the plan which Dr. Vaughan unequivo- 
cally condemns is that of grouping by age. Age is no test 
of attainment, and the examination of the youngest group 
in particular will be a preposterous farce. Imagine a child 
of four under examination as to its attainments in spelling. 
Dr. Vaughan suggests a far simpler plari. Leaving the 
children in classes, as at present, he and. on the day of in- 
spection, have them divided into four equal groups. “It 
will be required of each scholar in each group that he 
satisfy the inspector as to his attainments in reading, 





. . : 7 a. 
writing, and arithmetic, to the extent prescribed in 
minute for the group into which he has fallen. An 
proximate, if not accurate, justice will thus be done 
the children, to the master, and to the school.” The 
only objection to that scheme is the temptation it offer, 
the master to keep out the very young children, and we are 
by no means sure it is sound. A child up to the age of fiyg 
is a great deal better at home, where it can at least run 
about freely, than at school, when it must, for the sake 
of the rest, be kept in some kind of restraint. It is as 
possible to overdo education as to neglect it, and children 
who, from the age of three, pass six hours a day in a school 
may be extremely well taught, but will scarcely grow into 
healthy, hard-working men. Infant schools, rather play. 
rooms than schools, would be an invaluable addition to ra 
National system, but the State will scarcely consent to ley 
taxes in order that village babies may be kept at the public 
expense out of mischief. 

With the religious cry given up, the test heartily accepted, 
and the claims of existing masters heard with forbearance, 
Mr. Lowe's revised code ought not to be in Parliamentary 
danger. 





RELIGIOUS “ AFFAIRS OF HONOUR.” 


RISH captains are growing either more timid or more reasonable, 
and duelling, in consequence, may be said to be upon the decline, 
Controversial warfare is also thought to be becoming more refined, 
But we sometimes revive the glorious customs of the literary duello, 
Latterly, it is no rare thing to see two irritable theologians turn out 
on a wintry polemical field, and fire epithets at one another which are 
loud enough to frighten away all the sparrows of Wormwood Scrubbs, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Regius Professor of History at Oxford, whose 
talents and temper alike qualify him for sonorous controversy, has 
recently been engaged in a number of hand-to-hand encounters. The 
Bishop of Oxford and his ecclesiastical squires are not the only cham. 
pions who have met him in the lists. The Professor’s implacable 
activity leads him to break a lance with opponents of every colour, 
No wounds that he receives in one religious affair of honour prevent 
him from keeping his appointment for the next. Ommes eodem 
cogimur. What theologian of us all can escape his destiny? One 
after another each must expect to be dragged into single combat, and 
made to take a turn with the Professor on the green turf. During 
the necessary pauses that intervene between the retiring of one anta 
gonist and the equipment of the next, Mr. Goldwin Smith falls back 
on Mr. Mansell as his piéce de résistance, composes lectures for his 
pupils on the subject of Free Will and the attributes of God, or {ills 
the daily press with letters breathing at once a noble morality and un- 
relenting defiance to the Westminster Review. There must be no 
trifling or paltering. Theology, for the nonce, is a mistress which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, till his humour leaves him, is determined to 
have to himself. The fact is, that he is winning his spurs. On the 
eve of becoming a knight, Sir Geoffrey, from dusk to dawn, keeps 
watch and ward in the chapel against all comers. Till he has made 
good his title to the honours of Christian knighthood, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, in like manner, shows at once his manhood and his piety by 
allowing no other knight to tread on holy ground except himself. 

If Mr. Smith deliberately chooses the windy delights of a contro- 
versial existence, loves warfare for itself, and is determined to bes 
sort of academical Ishmaelite, nobody, except his friends, will regret 
his decision. The galleries cannot be sorry that so distinguished 
lanista is likely to appear in the amphitheatre below; and great 
gladiators make the fortune of the edile under whose auspices they 
exhibit. He brings to the consideration of moot theological ques- 
tions an eloquent pen and a stormy spirit of contradiction. It is 
impossible to listen to his periods without feeling that he is the most 
moral of rhetoricians, and the most musical of moralists. Even the 
bafiled sceptic, who thinks that Mr. Goldwin Smith has mistaken his 
vocation and has confounded the thin ice of a watery philosophy with 
“the crystal floor of heaven,” cannot but grant that he is a brilliant 
advocate and a dangerous antagonist. With the cause which he 
strengthens, or at least adorns, we have lately expressed our sym- 
pathy. We may on the present occasion go as far, and say that his 
writings are the writings of a man full of honourable enthusiasm for 
what is good, and who never sneers at the worship of truth, however 
much he may sneer at his fellow-worshippers. ‘That such a man 
should enter the arena and contend against bishops and divines is an 
advantage in itself. Scholastic training has of late produced few 
Doctors of Divinity to whom acquaintance with the world of litera- 
ture has given a style so keen, so polished, and so chaste. In con- 
quering the attention of Mr. Goldwin Smith, Theology has made a 
fashionable convert. It is not a small thing that Lucian worships in 
the temple of Apollo. 

Hitherto, the religious duels in which the Professor has engaged have 
been generally fought in decent retirement, either under the shadow 
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of an ecclesiastical city, or through the modest medium of pamphlets. | it was necessary for him to vindicate his character for the sake of his 


But three articles from his pen in the columns of the Daily News have 
reminded us this last month that even those who live beyond the pale 
of Academus are not free from danger. Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
begun to issue from his literary sanctuary, and to fall pell-mell upon 
the passers-by. The Westminster Review, some two months back, 
devoted a paper to an analysis of two lectures of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
which received a highly favourable notice in the Spectator. There is 
no danger of our being identified with the extreme opinions of that 
Review. The Westminster would probably refuse to consider itself 
the organ of Comtism ; but there can be no question that it expresses 
frequently the views of disciples of Comte: and Comtism, a French 
ereed, which begins in atheism and ends in mummery, is never 
likely to be anything but distasteful to English feeliug. So far as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith represents the modern St. George who is to 
crush this most unpopular dragon, like the rest of society, we have 
nothing to say, except that we hope he may accomplish his victory in 
a manner worthy of the Saint. We should not perhaps have called 
attention to any of the incidents of the fight, had it not been that the 
laws of the duello seem to us to have been transgressed on both sides. 
The Westminster Reviewer was wrong at first sight upon two points. 
It is not to be expected that every one should endorse Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s theories on the subject of free will ; though, personally, this 
journal has expressed a favourable opinion of them. But the Reviewer 
was not justified in suggesting that the tone of the lectures was meant 
toconciliate the authorities of the place. Nor can we allow that it was 
usual or right to connect by innuendo the name of Mr. Goldwin Smith 
with a kind of journalistic writing on which the Reviewer gravely 
snimadverts. ‘The Reviewer’s friends maintain that a series of 
anonymous and ungenerous insults had been inflicted on the Reviewer 
previously, which rendered necessary this retaliation. The advantage 
or disadvantage of this argument is, that it cannot publicly be sifted. 
We leave these personal matters to be discussed in private, merely 
premising that in other respects the review, though decidedly hostile 
to the lectures—either from policy or good feeling—speaks occa- 
sionally of Mr. Goldwin Smith in complimentary terms. 

Every philosopher is not a stoic. Mr. Goldwin Smith, like many 
knights-errant, appears to combine a love of attacking his neighbours 
toa dislike of being touched. Indignant at sceing the tables turned 
upon himself, indignant possibly at various covert allusions in the 
review, which perhaps are only intelligible to his own ears, and dis- 
daining to hear the trumpet call to action without obeying, he replied 
to his critic at some length and with unjustifiable warmth in the Daily 
News. The sudden change of tone is a little surprising. As yet 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has been occupying the glorious position of a 
blessed Glendoveer. At a moment’s notice he descends to earth and 
exhibits all the passions of a criticized author. The Angelic Doctor 
becomes the Sardonic Doctor. St. George folds his wings, and un- 
sheaths a very earthly-looking sword, using language at the same 
time to the dragon which must be confessed to be at least uncon- 
ventionally strong. 

Had Mr. Goldwin Smith only sinned, and provoked his antagonist 
to sin, in respect of strength of language, the matter might have passed 
unrebuked, if not, uncondemned. Both parties in their cooler moments 
would agree that it is a sorry thing to vilipend a metaphysical oppo- 
nent, and Mr. Goldwin Smith is too distinguished a writer to lapse— 
for more than an hour or so of passion—into the character of a 
literary scold. But the worst is that, beyond all doubt, he endea- 
vours to father the authorship of an anonymous article upon a certain 
individual pen. Hidden taunts and innuendoes run through his letter, 
directed not so much against an anonymous as against a personal 
assailant. It seems to be his wish to direct public attention to the 
quarter from which he supposes the unfavourable criticisms of his 
book to have been blown. ‘This is ungenerous, and not to be borne, 
No man who uses masks himself has aright to tear them off the faces 
of those who intentionally assume them ; and it is dangerous, as well 
as unusual, to permit the practice of personally insulting an imper- 
sonal foe through any private information as to his identity which 
we may possess. ‘This intoxicating habit once contracted is not 
easily laid aside. Some weeks afterwards, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
published an independent letter in the Daily News on the moral 
freedom of man. Much of the tempestuous feeling that filled his 
earlier epistles has by this time subsided, and the only trace of it 
left is a certain current of divine waspishness which thrids the 
whole. But he cannot even here refrain from flinging allusions at the 
Westminster Reviewer, which are only intelligible on the supposition 
that the author of the review is known by name and person to the 
Regius Professor of History. 

_ We trust we shall have no more of these unfortunate scenes. It 
1s not necessary, in order to assert the moral freedom of man, to 
abjure all the restraints of courtesy and decorum. “ Calumnious 
falsehood,” virulence,” “ vituperation,” “personal feeling,” 
“ribaldry,” “degrading and disgusting task,” are terms of abuse 
Which ought to be set aside as unworthy even of angry gentlemen, 
not to say of grave controversialists. Mr. Goldwin Smith pleads that 





pupils. We can only wonder what must be the moral state of that 
select circle of pupils (we have heard that there are but two) whose 
growth in virtue demands that their Professor should abuse his critics 
in the newspapers. Nor can the cause which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
upholds—which, allowing for philosophical idiosyncrasies, is no doubt 
the cause of religion—be served by the use of stormy invective. 
Mr. Woodward, the Antiquary, wisely declined to scour his precious 
shield for fear it should be discovered to be no better than an iron 
pot. But Mr. Goldwin Smith, the Philosopher, ought to be aware 
that truth cannot be injured by being tested in temperate and manly 
discussion. 

In conclusion, there is one topic incidentally mentioned in the 
quarrel, to which we cannot but refer. Mr. Goldwin Smith seems 
anxious to show that he occupies at Oxford an anomalous position, 
and that he is not bound by his subscription to the Articles, because 
his Chair need not necessarily be filled by an M.A. We hope and 
trust to see all these kind of fetters entirely removed from the Uni- 
versity. It is disagreeable to see the shifts to which able and 
honourable men are compelled to resort to explain their own uncom- 
fortable situation. Asa Professor, Mr. Smith may not be required to 
sign any test; but every time he speaks or votes in Convocation or 
Congregation, he exercises a right which he only possesses in virtue 
of subscription. It is better to acknowledge these things openly than 
to endeavour to shirk the question. Without discussing the ingenuity 
with which Mr. G. Smith contrives to subscribe as a Member of Con- 
vocation and a Fellow of University College, and not to subscribe as 
a Professor, let us broadly say that it is quite time the Liberal party 
at Oxford should endeavour to put these matters on a more intelligent, 
and, indeed, a more intelligible, footing. It is better that objec- 
tionable tests should be abolished than that they should be explained 
away. 





RECENT DISASTERS TO antes NAVIGATION IN THE 
sALTIC, 


HE loss within twelve months of considerably more than a dozen 
large steamers out of one single port, all employed in the same 
trade, seems to call for something more than a passing remark about 
the perils of navigating inland seas, or, on the part of the sufferers, 
flippant resignation to a supposed fatality. We have no wish to pre- 
judge the case of the recent wreck of the Lion on the north-east 
shores of Gothland, in a tempest whose severity might, but for the 
recklessness shown to have existed in bygone days, have been sup- 
posed amply to account for the disaster. But ere public attention 
is diverted from that catastrophe, happily unattended by loss of life, 
there seems fair opportunity for recapitulating a few of the causes 
which it has been proved conduced to the extraordinary destruction 
of valuable property, for which the port of Hull, the third in the 
kingdom as measured by custom dues on imports, has of late been 
unpleasantly pre-eminent, and noting how far they are possibly ap- 
plicable in this latest calamity. 

This is the more necessary that the vessel in question was lost 
during the last voyage of the season ; and while in the absence of all 
information, we by no means aflirm that there was any undue deck- 
load ; yet we trust that, in the course of the inquiry which the Board 
of ‘Trade will doubtless set on foot, the assessors will not allow them- 
selves to be induced by any appalling narratives of the howling of 
the storm or the roar of the breakers, to blink a most searching in- 
vestigation as to the condition of the decks when the-vessel left 
Cronstadt. There is a natural tendency to crowd cargo upon a 
vessel, presenting confessedly the last opportunity for shipment 
during the year. We are aware, too, on the other hand, that there 
are those who profess to hold that a good deck cargo is an 
element of safety during a heavy storm, because it prevents water 
accumulating within the bulwarks, and so finding its way into 
the engine-room. But this source of danger is avoided in all 
vessels where engine-rooms are under cover; where, in other 
words, the owner sacrifices a certain portion of deck-space to this 
important feature in the vessel’s construction, which is almost equal 
in importance to the water-tight, deck-high bulkheads, now in almost 
universal use. Hence the inquiry of the assessor appointed by the 
Board of Trade should include both these points ; and as all the crew 
are saved, the helmsman or quartermaster should be strictly exa- 
mined as to power to see or know the instructions given by the 
officer of the watch or of the deck, and the engineers cross-questioned 
as to the state of the engine-room during the gale. 

Supposing these two points to have been satisfactorily ascertained, 
and that no blame attaches to the construction of the vessel or the 
distribution of the cargo, a very serious question necessarily arises : 
If the engines were doing their duty up to the time the ship struck, 
how came she, just one day out of port, and only four hours clear of 
the mainland, to overrun her course so far as to strike upon Ostergar 
Holm, in the island of Gothland, one of the best-known “ landfalls” in 
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the Baltic, distinguished as it is by a brilliant light? If even the weather 
was thick, and the light invisible, still it is inconceivable that a 
steam-ship, with her engines in working order, should have overshot 
her true position to the extent indicated. Since the memorable case of 
the Great Britain, which, in September, 1846, under similar circum- 
stances, found herself, within eight hours after leaving port, some 
thirty miles ahead of her reckoning, and ran ashore at Dundrum Bay, 
when she thought she was off the Calf of Man, we do not remember 
to have seen a more decided case of inaccurate dead-reckoning, sup- 
posing this to be the true solution. The currents of the Baltie are 
known—the amount of leeway, or the additional speed upon the 
yessel caused by the gale, according as the wind was abeam, or, as is 
more probable, on the starboard quarter on emerging from the 
Gulf of Finland, is susceptible of at least approximative calculation. 
Hence one of two results almost inevitably follows: either the vessel 
was disabled by the sea reaching her engine-room, in which case it is 
plainly the duty of the Board of Trade Assessor to make the enclosure 
of the engine-room in all sea-going vessels a prominent topic in his 
report, or there is such an amount of inaccurate reckoning as calls 
for remark on those in charge of the vessel. 

We have dwelt upon these two countervailing features of the 
present fortnight, because they will in all probability be found, one 

ray or another, to account for the calamity. The Lion was a vessel 
of large tonnage and adequate power, a paddle steamer converted at 
great expense into a screw, as which she was registered at Lloyd’s 
A 1 for the full term. ‘The timbers and framework of a vessel of 
such a construction, are such as to preclude the idea of her having 
“hogged,” or broken her back, in the short swell characteristic of a 
shallow inland sea such as the Baltic. It is somewhat remarkable 
that two of the most noted shipwrecks of the last four years have 
occurred within the narrow seas. ‘The Royal Charter broke up ina 
short sea and a narrow channel, and the ill-fated Prince was wrecked 
in the Black Sea, just seven years to a day before the catastrophe we 
are considering. But in either case there were collateral influences 
at work, which we miss in the present instance. The Royal Charter 
was only an auxiliary serew—the Lion was a full-powered vessel. 
The Prince was lying off a rocky coast, when she was surprised by 
the gale—-the Lion came to grief on a sandy coast. Such is the 
inevitable conclusion, unless, we repeat, it is proved that a vessel 
frequenting confessedly one of the most stormy of seas was unpro- 
vided with the obvious and universally used means of preventing her 
from becoming unmanageable, by her engine-fires being extinguished 
just when her only chance of safety lay in her steam-power continuing 
available. 

There is one other possible source of confession and embarrass- 
ment which requires to be noticed, ere we dismiss the subject. It 
occasionally happens during winter, in those northern latitudes, that 
the compass-card refuses to traverse. This would be a very serious 
drawback, had no remedy been provided or invented. But a very 
elegant invention, patented, we believe, by a resident of Hull (or 
Sunderland—we forget which at the moment), the principle of which 
is simply suspending the box itself in slings of vulcanized india- 
rubber, effectually disposes of the possibility of this awkward accident, 
and as most sea-going steam-ships (always, of course, excepting those 
of Government) are now being provided with these Blakely com- 
passes, there seems no reason why a recommendation should not 
issue, either from the Board of Trade or the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, inviting shipowners to avail themselves of these and all 
similar appliances for diminishing ordinary risks at sea. 

It has been our intention in these remarks to confine ourselves 
exclusively to those general features which past experience of a 
similar nature has made patent to all, and which ought to form 
the subject of searching investigation, when the official inquiry is 
instituted. We prejudge nothing; but we do trust, in the interest 
of the public, that the inquiry will be full and impartial, and, we 
may take occasion to observe, that there are no parties who will be- 
wefit more amply by such a course than the merchants and shipowners 
of Hull itself. We fear the spirit of competition has induced them 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Sacred Harmonie Society has begun its series of performanees 
at Exeter Hall—a series which annually begins in November, and 
ends in June or July. The first performance of this season took 
place last evening, and consisted of Mendelssohn’s choral music jy 
Racine’s Athalie, followed by Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum. 

Mendelssohn’s musie in Athalie is as yet so little known in this 
country that it has a freshness which the pieces performed at Exeter 
Hall, owing to the Sacred Harmonic Society’s very limited repertory 
It was the last great work of the lamented com, 
poser, and is full of his genius, matured by all the acquirements of 
art. Racine’s celebrated tragedy, it will be remembered, belongs ig 
a considerable degree to the musical drama. It is what the French 
call a “tragédie lyrique.’ The characters speak and act as on the 
tragic stage; but there are certain situations in which assemblages 
of the people and of the priests, levitcs and attendants of the temple, 
are introduced. These scenes are written in lyrical measures, like 
the choruses of the ancient Greek tragedy, and were originally per. 
formed with choral and concerted music written by composers of 
Racine’s own time and country, now lost and forgotten, even ig 
France. Placed at the end of the acts, these lyrical scenes, which 
also consist of imposing spectacles, resemble a good deal the finales to 
the acts of a modern grand opera. The tragedy was written with 
the view of being performed (or rather recited) by the young ladies 
of Madame de Maintenon’s eclebrated seminary of Saint Cyr; but it 
could not have received all its dramatic and musical adjuncts till it 
caimc to be represented in a musical theatre. It was revived a short 
time before the Revolution, with music by Gossee, one of the greatest 
French musicians of the last century ; but his music is lost as wellas 
that of his predecessors, and <A‘halie has long disappeared from 
the Parisian stage. In 1846 a German version of the tragedy was 
produced at Berlin, with great splendour, Mendelssohn having com 
posed musie for the lyrical portions, which was blended with the 
dramatic performance, according to Racine’s own original design. The 
sensation which it created attracted the attention of our Queen and 
Prince Consort, and accordingly there was a performance of the 
lyrical scenes at Windsor, on New Year’s-day, 1847, the rest of the 
tragedy, much abridged, being read in the original language by a 
French actor. Soon afterwards, Mendelssohn’s musie was performed 
at one of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, an English ver. 
sion of Racine’s lyrics having been made and adapted to the notes by 
Mr. Bartholomew, Mendelssohn’s well-known literary coadjutor, who 
likewise supplied a short narrative poem, relating the incidents of the 
drama, and read piecemeal between the lyrical scenes, so as to explain 
the subject of each before it was sung; and, when this music was 
subsequently produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society, they adopted 
the same mode of performance. This, to be sure, is a very lame sub- 
stitute for the actual representation of the play; but in this country 
nothing better cau be done, as 4/ha/ie, being a sacred drama, cannot 
be brought upon the stage—where, indecd, it would not have much 
chance of success, even with the help of Mendelssohn’s music. It 
is better, therefore, as it is; and these magnificent lyries give greater 
pleasure in a concert-hall than they would do if they were euacumbered 
with a stage representation of a ponderous French tragedy. 

This music has been performed two or three times at Exeter Hail, 
but still (as has been said) has greater freshness than most of the 
music we hear there. ‘The Sacred Harmonic Society have done a 
vast deal in aiding the progress of music in this country. For what 
they have done, the public owe thet’ a debt of gratitude; and it 
may seem ungracious, when they have done so much, to complain 
that they have not done more. Still, we think, the complaint is not 
groundless. If they have done much, they have reecived much in 
return. The Sacred Harmonic Socicty is a body of amateurs, formed 
solely for the advancement of art, and without any view whatever to 
commercial emolument. The Society, in the course of thirty years, 
has grown in magnitude and strength, till it has become one of the 
iustitutions of the country. It has grown wealthy as well as great, 
and its annual financial reports show a constantly increasing accumu- 
lation of funds and property. At the same time, while all admit the 
excellence of the performances, it is impossible to overlook the 
paucity of pieces performed. alt a dozen of Handel’s most popular 
Uratorios—popular before the Sacred Llarmonie Society existed—with 
a few of the most generally known works of Llaydn, Beethoven, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn—fori their narrow round from year to year without 
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to run risks, which at another time would have found no place in their 
calculations, and we trust this disaster occurring to one of the oldest 
and most respectable firm in the port, may open the eyes of all to 
the insanity of thus forcing trade up the last moment in a pro- 
verbially uncertain and rigorous climate, while at the same time ne- 
cessitating the observance of cheese-paring economy in availing | 
themselves of successive inventions applicable to ocean steam-ships. | 
If the present extravagant insurance rates on Baltic traders to and | 
from the port of Hull have not sufliced to open their eyes, we ean | 
but express a hope that the frightful catalogue of disasters during | 
the past thirteen months may, if only for the sake of humanity, | 
induce them to provide their ships with every modern appliance of | 
safety, even at the cost of sacrificing a little available cargo space 
where the Legislature never contemplated that freight should be | 
stowed or carried. In the end, that will be found the cheapest mode 
of trading which leaves nothing to chance, and is content with mo- | 
derate but safe profits. | 








any attempt to extend it. Now, in this respect, we say, they fail in 
their duty--a duty imposed on them by the influential position for 
which they have to thank the public. A professional musician who 
gives a concert for his own benelit, must make his own profit his 
prime object; “he who lives to please must. please to live.” But 


| al institution for the benelit of art must consult the benefit of art. 


A private individual may say, “1 would gladly bring out such and 
such a great work, but 1 dare not run the risk of loss.’ The Sacred 
Harmonie Society have no right to hold this language, though they 
both hold it and act upon it. They decline to bring forward things 
which, perchance, may not draz ; and, therefore, instead of exploring 
the vast field of sacred music, they stand timidly on a little cotner 
ofit. Of the works of Bach, the illustrious rival of Handel, and in 
every respect his equal, they have not produced a single note—of 
itself a monstrous failure in duty. ‘They have not produced the “ Zod 
Jesu” of Graun—an oratorio which, in Germany, holds the position 
of the Messiah in Kugland. Of the grand old Italian school of sacred 
music they lave not giver a single specimen, nor—worst of all— 
have they afforded the slightest aid to any English composer in 
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bringing the efforts of his genius before the world. Such things 
being beyond the means of private persons, become the bounden duty 
of a rich and powerful body like the Sacred Harmonie Society. 

We make these remarks in the most friendly spirit towards the 
Society. We willingly and gladly admit that they have done much ; 


| 





but still we think that they may, and ought to, do a great deal more. | 


Fine Arts. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Frencu Gauiery, 120, Paun Matt. 

Tue ninth annual Winter Exhibition, which takes place this year 
under the auspices of Mr. Wallis, is very inferior to most of its pre- 
decessors, not only in the quality of the pictures, but in the way they 
are arranged. It isnot an unusual thing anywhere to see good pic- 
tures in the places which should have been occupied by bad, but 
whereas in other exhibitions it is the exception, it here appears to 
be the rule. A large portion of the works exhibited have been 
«painted expressly for Mr. H. Wallis,” according to the catalogue, 
and Mr. Wallis can scarcely be complimented in many of his selee- 
tions, or the way he has hung them. Those pictures which are hung 
alittle above the eye, instead of being tilted slightly forwards, are 
suspended flat against the walls, so that the light strikes ina blaze on 
their surfaces, which it is impossible to see, except by looking side- 
ways at a very uncomfortable angle. 

it is unnecessary to do more than allude to some works which 
have been previously exhibited, such as Mr. Poole’s richly coloured 
“Goths in Italy,” Mr. Dobson’s “Charity of Doreas,’ Mr. F. 
Stone’s “ Martha and Mary,” and Mrs. Hay’s “ Tobias Patris Oculos 
curans.” The following notice will perhaps convey some impression 
of the general character of the collection. Though carefully and 
honestly painted, Mr. Rossiter’s “ Making Music” is somewhat dull 
and common-place. An Italian organ-man is allowing one of a 

oup of children to grind out a popular melody. The faces of all 
are destitute of expression, but the head of the proprictor of a me- 
dical hall, aman with a parched visage, who watches the scene grimly 
from behind, is good in character. “ Dr. Manette,” by Mr. Maguire, 
is a hard study of a grey-haired and bearded man in prison, crude 
in colour, and dry in execution. Mrs. Ward’s “ Fetch it! and 
“Baby going for a Ride,” are sprightly and graceful in treat- 
ment. ‘The little girl who hoids the perambulator in the latter 
is especially pretty and charming. M. Trayer’s “ Fair Correspon- 
dent,” and M. Chavet’s “Connoisseur,” though not striking speci- 
mens of the French school, appear to advantage among many of their 
neighbours by their compact composition, quiet colour, and concen- 
trated light and shade. 
told by Mr. Calderon with much grace and refinement, if not with 
originality. A young fisherman is holding a ¢éte-a-/cte with a pretty 
ave listens smilingly to him though she affects to be mightily 
busy with her needlework. Another girl listens outside the door. 
The expressions of both are admirably true to nature. ‘The man is 
not so gaod, and looks rather small. The action of his companion 
pushing the point of her scissors into her work has been very happily 
edught. ‘The execution is broad and powerful, though occasionally 
slight, and the plan of the room is scarcely clear. Mr. Dobson’s 
“How Pretty !”—a girl tying a handkerchief over the head of a 
younger sister—is a great improvement on the “ Drinking Fountain.” 
he flesh tones are monotonous, but the landscape background is 
fresh and natural. Mr. Le Jeune contributes two of the most plea- 
sing pictures he has ever exhibited. “ Kiss me, Sissy,” is very tender 
in feeling and a nice arrangement of colour. “ Prayer,” though not 
so good, has many meritorious qualitiés, but both pictures would be 
much improved by a little less uniform softness and vagueness of 
outline. Mr. Smallfield, ever versatile, has a tiny picture, which, 
by its size and treatment, recals those of Meissonicr. “ A Family 
Discussion,” representing three brothers engaged in argument, is 
painted with singular foree and delicacy. ‘The colour is bright and 
pure and the light and shade effective. Errors in proportion of arms 
and hands are occasionally discoverable, and the arrangement of the 
feet to the right-hand side is awkward. The intention to imitate 
Meissonier is more evident in Mr. Lawless’s works. This artist 
devotes himself with wonderful consistency to the portrayal of short 
and heavy limbed men in coats of pink or grey, amiably and 
contentedly doing nothing, His pictures are laboured and thin 
m execution, but carefully and thoroughly drawn. ‘The better of 
the two is “The Letter,” but there is an 


absence of form under 
the drapery which suggests rather the use of the lay figure than of 
the living model. Miss Solomon’s “ Young Teacher,” an English girl 
Instructing an ayah, is good in idea; and “The Appointment,” a 
young lady in expectation of the swain whose advent is shown by a 
reflexion in the looking-glass, is strongly painted. Mr. Clarke be- 
comes mistier in execution and paler in colour in every picture he 
pamts. His “Fishmonger” looks like a faded photograph. The 
Scene takes place by a cottage door. A woman holding a child in her 
arms is bargaining for fish with an itinerant vendor ; her five year old 
son, with childish curiosity, touches the gills of the fish offered as a 
sample, and a black eat, supporting itself by the fishmonger’s knee, 
stands on its hind legs to sniff at his wares. This was the appearance 
of the picture at the private view. The cat has since, for some in- 
scrutable reason, been painted out altogether, much to the injury of 
the picture in many ways, but chiefly by depriving it of a strong piece 
of dark, which a work of so pale a key of colour could ill afford to 
Ose. It is not one of Mr. Clarke’s best works; it has less than usual 
of his quiet humour, but the action and expression of the elder child 
are full of cenuine truth. 


** Le Secret des Amoureux” is an old story | 


“Shore Moorings,” by Mr. P. R. Morris, |‘ gud co 


shows a superannuated sailor seated on an anchor, and attended by his 
suunddenehiee, watching a fleet of men-of-war in the distance. The 
girl is an unfortunate blot in a work otherwise remarkable for quiet 
sentiment, careful painting, and, as regards the man, good character. 
The sky is well studied. ‘The works of Mr. Joy are careless and un- 
refined as ever. “Embarrassed Circumstances” is a scene on the 
beach of a watering-place. The meaning of the title is not obvious : 
ja gentleman is taking off his hat to a young lady, whose papa, seated 
iby her side, seems inclined to resent the salute. In the back- 
ground, an invalid lady, in a Bath-chair, appears to be waving 
}a Union Jack, in a manner utterly inconsistent with her real 
jor fancied ailments; but possibly she is a lunatic. Mr. Claxton 
has improved to some extent. “Heloise” is better painted than 
many things exhibited by him, but the expression is strained and 
overdoue—those hard stony eyes remind one of Fuseli’s saying: 
“eyeballs of lead set in sockets of stone.’ “In the Streets at 
Seville” is by Mr. D. W. Deane, who, following the example of Mr, 
Phillip, has lately been sojourning in Spain. The picture is clever 
and forcible, but so loaded with pigment as to present a surface as 
coarse as a rough-cast wall. Mr. Gullick’s « Parting Memories” 
would not have been less pathetic had the painter attended to some 
of the commonest perspective rules. The iines of the upper portion 
of the wall (which the lady hugs so conveniently under her arm) 
vanish to a point far higher than the horizon indicated in the picture. 
“The Storm at Sea” is a more ambitious subject than those usually 
attempted by Mr. J. Morgan. It represents a party of sailors 
|quarrelling over a game of cribbage. Some of the heads are 
\characteristic, and the details of the rigging and the deck of the 
vessel on which the scene takes place appear to haye received ac- 
curate study, but the drawing 1s extremely faulty. That burly 
smuggling-looking fellow to the left has the foot and leg of a woman, 
Mr. A. Tourrier shows a feeling for graceful arrangement and plea- 
sant colour in “ He loves—he loves me not!” a life-size figure of 
a girl plucking the leaves of a sunflower. Mr. Storey’s “ Consola- 
tion” exhibits in a marked degree that refined feeling for beauty 
and elegant disposition of lines and masses which the painter seems to 
have culled from the study of the old masters aud the late Mr. Leslie, 
The two girls are simply but pleasingly posed and draped. The 
painting looks somewhat opaque, especially in the grass and fore- 
ground, which are monotonous and ungradated in colour. Mr, F, 
;Goodall’s “ Hunt the Slipper” shows the skilful arrangement of a 
‘practised hand. It is a little too pleasing and conventional in com- 
| position, and there was surely no need to lower the tone of the land- 
'scape so much for the sake of giving greater prominence to the girl 
who seeks for the slipper. A little work by Mr. E. Davis, very quiet 
aud harmonious in colour, called “ Peeling Potatoes,” is almost 
\the only picture in the gallery, besides Mr. Clarke’s, which re- 
|presents the true action and expression of childhood. 

‘The proportion of pictures painted solely with the view of selling, 
which have no other object than the portrayal of the eccentricities of 
japocryphal peasants, the games of impossible boys in bright orange 
and green jackets, and the questionable industry of women in pink 
caps who are always pretending to spin, but are, in reality, only look- 
jing at the spectator, is very great. ‘A large assortment always on 
hand,” and would that it would remain on hand for ever, so that 
|public taste would not be corrupted, nor one’s eyes offended by the 
jdisplay of the trash so conspicuous at most of our exhibitions of those 
jpainters who, with no real feeling for the advancement of art, but 
jpossessing just a smattering of the conventionalities of picture- 
making, aim only at entrapping the undiscriminating portion of the 
public: Messrs. Dukes, Barnes, Bromley, and Hall are the most 
prominent examples. It is needless to criticize their works in detail ; 
all are more or less sensual, or vulgar, or meretricious in treatment, 
The landscapes show little novelty either of subject or treatment. 
Mr. W. Field has a careful and humbly truthful study of the 
“Thames,” and Messrs. Creswick and Hering several pretty but con- 
ventional vignettes. Mr. Oakes sends two, one of a sandy bay and 
rocky coast—a “Quiet Morning” and a “Trout Stream”—both 

rather deticient in breadth, while the latter is decidedly small and 
speckly in execution. Some thirty water-colours are hung in a 
dimly-lighted passage. Those whose patience will allow them to wait 
juntil their eyes become accustomed to the gloom, will discover some- 
thing to admire in Mr. Hughes’s charmingly coloured sketch for the 
Academy picture of the * King’s Garden,” Mr. E. G, Warren’s 
bright and sunny “ Wood Scene,” and Mr. Burcham’s “ Wild Fruit” 
and “Garden Bank.” These last are the only works of the kind 
which are wrought independent of recollections of the style of Mr, 
W. Hunt. Dry Potnt. 


| 
| 
j 
| 


BOOKS. 


— 
MR. THACKERAY’S SATIRE.* 
Orv Mr. Thackeray’s minor works, none have been much more 
jcharacteristic than those here republished. They represent him 
jessentially as what he is—a satirist. We do not mean that Mr, 
Thackeray is capable of nothing but satire; to say so would be in 
fact to deny him the highest kind of satirical power. Cruel as are 
the barbs with which writers like Pope or Juvenal pierce and lacerate 
their vietims—intinite as is the skill with which they divide the most 
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sensitive nerve, and keep it quivering with fire and steel—a cruelty 
and a skill which has long ceased to be cultivated amongst us, and is 
certainly unknown to Mr. Thackeray—their satire, though a far more 
deadly weapon, is a poor artistic achievement as compared with the 
power which creates and dissects at. the same moment—creating, in- 
deed, in order to dissect. And this is the painful triumph of all 
great satirists, that they can imagine and analyze at once ;—bid their 
“* puppets’—as Mr. Thackeray characteristically enough delights to 
call them—stand forth in the most vivid reality, even while they 
show their audience with a smile the strings by which they are 
fastened together, and the jerks which they obey. It is obvious how 
deep a tone this adds to the sadness, while it heightens almost in- 
definitely the plausibility of the picture. ‘The antithesis of mere 
satire has more poignancy only because it concentrates attentioa on 
the one vileanile spot, to the exclusion of the living reality; and 
while it spears the individual, leaves mankind at large almost un- 
touched. ‘Thus, when Pope levels his galling fire at Addison, por- 
traying him as ready to 
“ Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer, 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike, 

Like Cato give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause” 


—every word has its sting, but the whole passage has.little but its 
tremendous invective force to give it a place in general literature. 
Like a rifle-bullet, its rather ignoble literary purpose was fulfilled 
when it was lodged in his adversary’s breast amidst the applause 
of the crowd who watched the malicious marksman. Not so the 
satiric power of a writer like Thackeray, who always paints us the 
living face, as far as he can sce it, with the good yesliticn and the 
bad all written in it with plausible impartiality, and who depicts to us 
the bad qualities—not like Pope, with ostentatious solicitude in ex- 
press terms—but by indicating to us (almost reluctantly) to what 
impulses it answers, which check-strings arrest, and which impel it 
most readily on its course. Satirists such as these—and Thackeray 
is one of the greatest of the race—though they inflict no deadly 
wounds on individuals, seem always to keep liuman nature itself 
under the dissecting-knife. Mr. Thackeray especially puts in so 
many humane qualities, that we already feel ourselves and half our 
acquaintances directly included in the picture, when suddenly point- 
ing with a cold laugh to the long row of selfish motives by which 
he governs the situations of his little stage, he pulls one string 
after another, and shows you the sudden changes which ensue. In 
this sense satire is to purely creative fiction much what an untuned 
piano, with all its strings laid bare by daylight to the cold scientitic 
tuner’s eye, is to the same instrument in its rosewood case, bril- 
iantly lighted, and vibrating harmoniously beneath the touch of 
a great player. Thackeray plays us first the music, both bad 
and good, then strikes repeatedly on the notes which seem to jar, and 
fina!ly uncovers the very strings themselves, and shows us how they 
have become relaxed or shrunken beneath the world’s coarse usage. 
Nothing occupies a great satirist so much as the mazners of the 
society on which he is about to demonstrate with his dissecting- 
knife. The surface, the externals, the semblance, must be complete 
before the inherent vice can be effectively laid bare. Pope and 
Juvenal demonstrate—not, perhaps, on lifeless subjects—but on 
subjects whose life they do nothing to restore for us, if their victim 
be no longer above our horizon; but it is otherwise with Thackeray. 
He is far more candid, and less venomous, but then his object is 
eivisection rather than dissection: he lends us his own magic stetho- 
seope with which we may hear the heart beat and the lungs play. 
“ Here,” he says, “ you will notice a tendency to consumption, and 
find the breath whistling through a tubercle ; in this terrible case, 
where there is all the appearance of florid health, there is proof of an 
aneurism of the heart, and you may almost count the death-beats.” 
Take, for example, the following passage on George II. Nothing 
Pope ever wrote on Lord Hervey cau for a moment compare with it. 
Pope’s was fieree invective, which made no one tremble but its 
victim. Thackeray’s is the satire of creative power which makes us 
see at every point some analogy to the world around us, aud almost 
strikes us with a general distrust of man : , 
“ So, while poor Caroline was resting in her coflin, dapper little George 
with his red face, and his white eyebrows, and goggle-eyes, at sixty years 
of age, is dancing a pretty dance with Madame Walmoden, and capering 
about dressed up like a Turk! For twenty years more, that little old Ba- 
jazet went on in this Turkish fashion, until the fit came which choked the 
old man, when he ordered the side of his coftin to be taken out, as well as 


that of poor Caroline’s who had preceded him, so that his sinful old bones | 


and ashes might mingle with those of the faithful creature. O strutting 
turkey-cock of Herrenhausen! O naughty littke Mahomet! in what 
Turkish paradise are you now, and where be your painted houris? So 
Countess Yarmouth appeared as a sultana, and his Majesty in a Turkish 
dress wore an agraffe of diamonds, and was very merry, was he? Friends! 


he was your fathers’ king as well as mine—let us drop a respectful tear over | 


his grave, 


“ He said of his wife that he never knew a woman who was worthy to | 


buckle her shoe: he would sit alone weeping before her portrait, and when 
he had’ dried his eyes, he would go off to his Walmoden and talk of her. 
On the 25th day of October, 1760, he being then in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign, his page went to take 
him his royal chocolate, and behold! the most religious and gracious king 
was lying dead on the floor. They went and fetched Walmoden; but 
Walmoden could not wake him. The sacred Majesty was but a lifeless 
corpse. The hing was dead; God save the king !” 


Or take the inimitable scorn with which he pictures George IV. and 


SG 
Lord Eldon weeping on each other’s necks when the Catholic ela 
are to be yielded : ™ 
* When George III. was pressed by the Catholic question and the India 
Bill, he said he would retire to Hanover rather than vield upen either poing. 
and he would have done what he said. But, before yielding, he wn 
determined to fight his Ministersand Parliament; and he did, and he beat 
them. The time came when George LV. was pressed, too, upon the Catholie 
claims: the cautious Peel had slipped over to that side; the grim gy 
Wellington had joined it; and Peel tells us in his ‘ Memoirs, what Was the 
conduct of the king. THe at first refused to submit ; whereupon Peel agg 
the duke offered their resignations, which their gracious master accepted, 
He did these two gentlemen the honour, Peel says, to kiss them both whe, 
they went away. (Fancy old Arthur’s grim countenance and eagle beak 
as the monarch kisses it!) When they were gone he sent after them, 
surrendering, and wrote to them a letter begging them to remain in Oftice, 
and allowing them to have their way. Then his majesty had a meeting 
with Eldon, which is related at curious length in the latter’s ‘ Memoirg’ 
He told Eldon what was not true about his interview with the new (4 
tholic converts; utterly misled the old ex-Chancellor; cried, whimpered, 
fell on his neck, and kissed him too. We know old Eldon’s own tegy 
were pumped very freely. Did these two fountains gush together ?” 


Is there in the history of satire, bitterer and more scathing scom 
than this? “We know old Eldon’s own tears were pumped 
very freely. Did these two fountains gush together ?” Neither 
Moore nor Byron could have conceived a phrase of more scalding 
contempt, and certainly not one which would have reflected 
much of mockery on all the unrealities of human emotion, No 
on George and Eldon alone mingling their crocodile tears, but on 
all men acting half-true and half-simulated feelings the words seem 
to recoil. 

And if Mr. Thackeray is a satirist when he is painting real 
characters, such as he delineates for us in his Huglish Humorists and 
Four Georges, he gives still freer scope to his genius when he js 
painting the figures of his own free fancy. About the exterml 
costume, moral, intellectual, and physical,—everything that goes to 
make what Carlyle catalogues in the “Sartor Resartus” as the 
“clothes” in which human souls are dressed,—Mr. Thackeray is 
careful in the extreme, exaggerating nothing, falsifying nothing; 
but, like all great satirists, he will not leave enough that is free, 
and indeterminate, and mysterious to the inward life of his cha. 
racters. He has a few favourite inner springs, to which he refers 
almost all actions ; numerous enough to give variety to his moral pie. 
tures, but still not too many to dim the sharpness of his contrasts 
and the strength of his effects. He is a great believer in generosity 
and courage; in the disinterested personal love of women and very 
young men; in the faithfulness of masculine friendships; in do- 
mestic affections ; and in little else that is good. On the other 
and, he believes in the prevalence of almost every form of social 
| insincerity ; for women he even doubts the possibility of any struggle 
| between sincerity and love, and would almost deprecate the pos 
sibility of such a contest if he could conceive it; he puts no bounds 
to the rage of feminine jealousy, except the chains of social conven- 
tion; he believes that wherever there is no positive resisting medium 
of feminine love or masculine friendship, there the universal selfish 
ness rushes in and occupies the vacuum; he has no faith in any 
constancy except that of mothers, and distrusts, almost universally, 
the honesty of servants; he has little faith in masculine purity after 
the first bloom of youth, and comes as near as he can to the delines 
tion of the effects of vice without passing the border land of the 
proprieties. 

It is obvious that with such clements Mr. Thackeray can easily 
| sketch the crowds of distinct eharacters which his fertile imagination 
| invents, without often diving much below the literary stratum of satire, 
| Lt is not needful to grasp any very large range of practical motives 
in order to make a living picture. It is quite enough to manipulate, 
with great care and skill, such motives as are really adequate to the 
social scenes which Mr. Thackeray most often presents. And this, in 
fact, is all he does. As a picture of human life, nothing could be 
more inadequate than Mr. ‘Thackeray’s works, As a satire upoa 
social life, nothing could be much richer or more comprehensive. 
Almost all the situations in which men chiefly deceive themselves 
and others, are preseuted with kaleidoscopic brilliancy. There is no 
form of social meanness, of moral cowardice, of hungry rapacity, of 
self-love and ridiculous vanity, of cold prudence, of amiable idolatry, 
over which he has not thrown the proper gloss, teaching us at the 
same time to see through the superficial varnish, and rubbing it off 
here and there, for our special instruction, Lovel, the Widower, 
is a perfect study of such characters, executed with great art, though 
the scenes are now and then ludicrous, up to the point of caricature, 
if not farce. Every figure is more or less a hollow sham, except, 
perhaps, Lovel himself, and his butler Bedford. ‘The heroine, both 
| the dowagers, Mr. Batchelor, the children, and all the minor cha 
| racters, are, all of them, five-sixths false metal, and some of them 
six-sixths. Yet so skilfully are the costumes painted, and so artfully is 
the one-sixth of the pure metal of kind feeling, or generosity, or disin- 
terested love intermixed, that there is no impossibility, and scareely 
|any strong improbability, in the whole. The great satirist has not 
yet exhausted himself, but he is beginning to choose rather trivial 
motives for his puppets, Satire necds something of the stern realities 
of great evil to render it tolerable at all. When it is concerned ex 
| clusively with petty pleasures and small sins, it nauseates us, for we 
_ know that the false bottom of human character which it exhibits must 
at times be broken through even im the most unreal state of 30 
ciety, and we are discontented with the artist who half persuades 
us that men really act out their whole lives on such a thin erust 
j Of reality as that. 





| 
| 
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haaeemmetan 
THE DUTCH AT HOME.* 
«Narions,” says M. Esquiros in one of those felicitous epigrams 
with which this book 1s studded, and which none but a Frenchman 
can utter, “ nations are like women—to know them you must love 
them.” He might have completed the aphorism by adding that men 
do not dwell even in thought on the faults of the women they love, 
gud he would then have described the only defect in his own book, 
M. Esquiros is a portrait-painter, not a photographer, and while his 
icture is a pleasanter one to study, it lacks the unpleasant fidelity 
of the more mechanical likeness. That the hardness and narrowness 
of the Duteh charaeter are visible to him is obvious from the way 
he speaks of their creed, but in most, of the relations of life the 
artistic pen smooths away the deformity till it almost escapes the 
spectator. ‘Lhe conduct of the Dutch in their colonies, for example, 
_ sen escapes reprobation, though it is in their colonial action that 
the evil side of the national temperament is to be found. The 
fixity of will which in Europe makes the Hollander free, makes him 
in Surinam the most cruel of slaveowners. His contempt for idle- 
ness, which in Europe has turned a swamp into a garden, in Asia 
induees him to establish corvées which make the Javanese slaves 
inall but name ; while his appreciation of trade, which at home makes 
Holland a bonding warehouse, abroad often tempts him to govern 
men as an employer governs his “ hands,” and to prefer an immediate 
profit to every political maxim. ‘The race which defied Philip the 
Second has Jost none of its qualities, but in Surinam it. still whips 
slaves, in Java it still makes every man till the soil for Dutch profit, 
and beyond the Orange river it still enforces order among the 
savages solely by slaughter and intimidation. Holland has produced 
everything except « missionary and a conqueror, 

With this reservation, however, we end our criticism on M. Esquiros, 
His book is a series of articles upon Holland, one or two of Singular 
value, many full of picturesque writing, and all replete with that 
force ‘which belongs to epigrams based on absolute facts, a force 
which is beginning to be a feature in French literature, which is the 
strength of such books as M. About’s “‘ Question Romaine,” and 
which we are too apt to believe is appreciated by our own countrymen 
alone. A poet, for instance, could hardly give a more striking de- 
scription of the redemption of land from the internal swamps of 
the country, but M. Esquiros never forgets to record the acreage thus 
made arable. “‘ Man,” he says of the Haarlem Meer, which has been 
artificially dramed—“ man had passed that way, and beneath his 
breath seas dry up now-a-days,” but he does not forget to add, 
“45,000 acres of recovered land Lave been sold at a very good price.” 
“Holland,” he says, “may be compared to a threatened ship whieh 
would take in water at all its seams but for its pilots,” which is an 
excellent simile, for “the tide rises near Katwyk 11 feet above the 
Amsterdam level; the tide of the Meuse, near Rotterdam, 10 feet 
6 inches ; and that of the Leck, near Vianen, 17 feet,” which is very 
substantial fact. There is an article on Dutch peat in the series, 
which is as readable as a chapter of Macaulay, yet gives us the depth 
to which peat diggers go, and the wages a man can earn at the work. 
The boatmen who carry the peat are compared to riders mounted on 
their mighty horses, and “do not sleep till they have washed down 
the flanks of their colossal steeds with abundant buckets of water,” 
but they “ are dressed in short canvas blouses, and in the rainy season 
these are made of a yellow, oily, impermeable material, resembling oil- 
skin.” 
and statistics, of lofiy imagery and minute observation, which con- 
stitutes the charm of the book, and will recommend it to English 
readers, who, perhaps, above all men, appreciate solidity when its 
surface is smooth. 

M. Esquiros touches all subjectsyfrom political institutions to 


lates on fisheries like a man who lives by the fluctuations of the 
herring-market, sketches the special features.of Duteh literature, and 
describes the mode of importimg milk, gives us three chapters on 
Dutch and German Jews, and relates minutely the precautions taken 
to keep diamond cutters from getting too rich; but we prefer the 
ehapter on drainage, and on the means by which the Dutch evade or 
defeat their terrible enemy—water. 

Most edueated Englishmen are aware that the Dutch have to 
maintain an incessant fight with the sea, the stake being no less than 
the right of their country to exist, but they do not realize quite so 
fully that the same warfare, only differing in its degree, is carried on 
with a deadly internal foe. The sea, of course, is the Dutchman’s 
most dangerous antagonist, and appeals to the imagination all the 
more strongly because science has demonstrated the precise extent 
of the peril. “The local hydrographers, to facilitate inquiry, have in- 
vented, or rather defined, a water level, which they call the Amsterdain 
level, and at which tie country may be deseribed as safe. Whenever 
the wind blows from the north-west, the tendency of the water is 
to exceed this level, and during a storm the tide rises at the least 
exposed places ten feet six inches above all Holland. Those who 
know most of the power of water will best understand the result of 
Precipitating ten feet of the 
plain. But dangerous as the sea is, the rivers are not 
menacing. The Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Rhine all 
present the features, not of those douce, temperate, and some- 
What sluggish streams which Englishmen call rivers, but of the 
torrents which in the tropics shift, change, and throw up new terri- 
tories, as if they had a creative volition of their own. Nature left 
to herself, would have made of Holland a swamp, through which the 

nan rivers would have wandered slowly and sluggishly towards 
the sea, losing themselves en voufe in the sands, and sometimes fight- 


less 
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on buildings standing on an elevation, such as churches and mills. 


the house and carries it away. 





German Ocean over an inhabited | joining fields. 
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ing harmlessly with the storm-driven rush of salt water. The 
Dutehmen, however, not approving of an arrangement which involves 
among other things the life of a wild duck for themselves, have 
banked in the rivers, a work in itself of some magnitude, but a trifle 
to the work it produces. These rivers carry down silt, which in the na- 
tural course of things they would slowly deposit over the swamp, but 
being debarred that resource, they deposit it in their own beds, ‘These 
rise, therefore, steadily every year, till at the present moment the 
traveller who ventures upon the trackboat finds himself crawling along 
on rivers suspended in air, and looking down on the plains as men 
look down over a precipice. Naturally, as the rivers rise, so do the 
dykes, which, as they rise, become weaker, and but that there is 
some compensating cause, man would one day be vanquished in 
this perpetual fight. M. Esquiros does not assign this cause ; but, he 
says, the dykes as they rise undoubtedly hold the river in better than 
they did. The reason is sulliciently simple. The bed of the river is 
not rising through its whole leagth, but only through its length 
“in the delta. Consequently every rise diminishes the difference of 
level between the great outilow through the Ardennes, and the out- 
let of tle river, and the velocity of the waters, though not their 
volume, is lessened. It is quite possible that this process may 
go on till the rivers are in the delta almost as sluggish as canals, 
and man will not be called upon for that improvement in his faculties 
in which alone M. Esquiros sees hope for the future. During the 
transition period, however, the danger is very great, and we camot 
better illustrate its extent, or M. Esquiros’s style, than by extracting 
his aecount of the inundation of 1855 : 

“It was in the month of March, after a hard winter which had sus- 
pended the course of the Rhine and the Meuse. Spring arrived suddenly for 
that portion of these rivers to the south, while the northern part remained 
petritied beneath the ice. The solid surface of the Rhine being broken up, 
the thaw met in Holland a mass of the still frozen river. A motionless 
river and moving ice-blocks came into a fearful collision, The force of 
resistance being opposed to that of expansion must necessarily entail a 
catastrophe. There was a solemn and terrible moment, during which the 
river, contending with itself, uttered a hoarse roar. All at once the bed of 
| ice rose and burst, and the tumultuous strength of the waters, exasperated 
by the heavy clashing ice-masses, no longer knew obstacles or restraint. 
The river roared and rose like a sea, and overflowed its banks. Though 
the dykes were so strong and tall they were carried away, cut asunder 
by the ice as by a razor-blade. The whole country became a sheet of 
water; it was no longera breaking-up of the ice, but adeluge. The ice- 
lumps were hurled on ice-lumps; and these ruins of the thaw destroyed, 
tore away, and crushed everything they met on their passage. Lofty oaks 
fell shattered in the const intly rising waters. On all sides the floods 
rushed up like a pack of howling wolves. The Rhine had already seized 
upon one-fourth of Gelderland and the province of Utrecht, and a portion 
of North Brabant had disappeared beneath the waters of the Meuse, It was 
hopeless to search for the fat prairies, the smiling polders, and the splen- 
didly cultivated Dutch farms; all that was beneath the level of the two 
rivers disappeared, and was covered by the angry, seething waters. In 
some places they rose above the roofs of the houses, and frail boats, sur- 
rounded by a belt of moving and floating rocks, alone struggled against 
this tempest of ice, 

“The ramparts and bridges were swept away. From steeple to steeple 
the toesin rang out, and the alarm guns were heard along the menaced 
line. An infinite desolation fell with night upon the villages and farms, 
The words ‘ The dyke is burst!’ could be heard in all the tones of crief and 
horror. Men were afraid for their homes, their rural riches, their winter 
| stock, their cattle: they feared for themselves, but before all for their wives 
| and children. Before the foe who advanced, stern, irresistible, and inevitable, 
| the abodes were abandoned ; the inhabitants sought shelter on the hills, and 
From 
these spots the terrified people surveyed the submerged fields, and the villages 
in which they had left friends. Do you see down there that house in which 





peat-digving, tells us all about provincial characteristics, and dj-| a faint light is burning? A female shadow is designed on the window panes. 


That woman refused to take to flight. An enormous ice-mass dashes against 
Each moment roofs, furniture, corpses of 
domestic animals pass in a whirlpool of water and ice. Alas! did you not 
see an empty cradle floating along? What has become of the infant? 
What has become of the mother ?” 

M. Esquiros went himself to one scene of desolation : 

“Tt was a sad and painful excursion, for, truth to tell, we went but to 
reconnoitre a lost village. The mere sight of the localities could farnish 
an idea of the ruin the villagers had sustained. At each instant along a 
deep ditch which had formerly been the highway, we met with roofs from 
which the tiles had been stripped, beaten-in doors, broken windows, and 
barns suspended sadly on the exposed piles, in a word, the skeletons of 
houses. Elsewhere, there was nought but fragments of masonry, heaps of 
ruins and bricks in a nameless medley. The further we advanced into the 
village, the greater grew our emotion at the sight of these habitations 
without inhabitants, this littlg church which had served as an ark amid 
the deluge, and these streets which -were now astream. Our boat stopped, 
and we entered a few houses in which the least badly treated of the poor 
people were busied in repairing what could still be saved of their furniture 
An undulating line marked on the inner walls 
We had everywhere before us 


and instruments of labour. 
the height to which the water had risen, 
desolation, destruction, and misery. 

« The boat we had freighted started again, and proceeded toward the ad- 
It was one large sea, above which rose the crests of trees, 
A flock of ducks swam noisily round our boat, and by their joy insulted 
the melancholy character of the landseape. As far as the eye could see, 
water, nothing but water, was visible. A sunbeam spread like a smile of 
reconciliation or of irony over this valley, once dug up by the pick and 
the ploughshare, but now furrowed by the oar. Could we have forgotten 
man, we should have found pleasure in the contemplation of this lake, be- 
neath which the crops and hopes of the year were buried, for nature is 
lovely even in her ravages. We had the curiosity to see the spot where 
the dyke of the Rhine burst ; the wound through which the river had shed 
its waters was closed by temporary walls. The sight of this sear cicatrized 
in the flank of the giant was well adapted to inspire a grand idea both of 
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the works of man and the tumultuous strength of nature. As for the Rhine, 
it had returned to its bed, tranquil and slumbering like a lion in its den 
after a successful foray.” 

Man will win, nevertheless, as he wins everywhere, except in the 
tropics, where the energy of one generation is exhausted in the 
= to repair the losses time has inflicted upon the works of the 
ast. 

M. Esquiros is almost eloquent on the charities of Holland, which 
are managed apparently on a system midway between the centralized 
action of our poor law and the over-wasteful action of individuals. 
The greatest of the local associations is the Society of Public Utility, 
founded, in 1784, by Jacob Nicuwenhuijzen, a Protestant minister, 
who observed, “we must do something for our disinherited intel- 
lects,” and founded a society for the promotion of knowledge, which 
now numbers 300 “ departments,” and 14,700 members, with a 
revenue of 100,000 florins a year. This society has obtained the 
hold over primary education, its mode of action being apparently in 





at Nanci as if it were wholly without justification, as a mere out 

break of the spirit of peo Bot soon then rampant throughout 
France. He mentions, indeed, that the men asked for their pg 

adding, with a visible sneer, that when they got it they spent it ins 
supper; but he does not even state their own allegations on their 
own side. The truth is, that if military mutiny were ever justifiable— 
which we are far from affirming—it was in that ease. The privates 
of the French army were the only class for whom the revolution had 
done nothing. Governed by men who despised them, and debarreq 
all promotion, badly fed, and billeted on the people, they were regy. 
larly robbed of their wages by their superior officers, that is by men 
who at that very time were flying over the frontier into the arms of the 
inveterate enemies of France. Only imagine the temper of an English 
army which sees that its officers are in league with the enemy, knows 
that its own allowances are stopped en route, and believes that the guilt 
belongs to these very officers! ‘The men demanded nothing but pay 
and when they first broke out, offered, if paid up, to obey any orders 











this wise: when a school is wanted, it directs its formation, guides | and march anywhere. They were all wrong, of course, but the writer 
it, and finds it funds until it can walk alone, when it either hands it | who eliminates from the history of the ‘lerror the suspicions euter. 
over to the State as a national school, or to the parish, or to a private | tained by class against class, the just indignation of the soldiery at 
individual. In this way it assists infant schools, schools for adult | the flight of their leaders, and the wrongs all classes were enduring 
workmen, and others; but education is not the limit of its useful- | or inflicting, will give but a colourless picture, and certainly not an 
ness. It fosters singing-classes, starts savings banks, and keeps up | impartial one. 5 

the great workhouse reformatory of Amsterdam. Another society,| M. Mortimer-Ternaux is, however, doing one important service to 
called the Council of Deacons, receives a tax from all places of public | English readers. He is going with a microscope over the only his. 
amusement, and with it has established a sort of poor law. Work- | tory of the Terror yet in existenee—Mr. Carlyle’s—examining every 
men out of work, and unable to obtain food, apply to them and | fact, publishing in’ extenso every authority. As far as he has gone 
recover swamp land—a work never ending in Holland. ‘Their labour | yet, his testimony is in the highest degree favourable to the English 
































is very successful, and the land recovered by a hundred families in 
1855, produced 430/. by the sale of its vegetables alone. There are 
schools for the blind, without originality; schools for the dumb, 
where the effort is to teach a new speech, by imitating certain move- 
ments of lips and tongue; refuges for sailors, and all which dis- 
tinguishes English charity, while 

“Tn nearly all the towns of the Netherlands there are houses destined 
to lodge poor families, and which the various religious administrations give 
for nothing to the suffering members of the community. At the Hague, 
the Calvinist deaconry possesses no less than one hundred and twenty of 
these houses, which are grouped with more or less art. These cities of 
workmen do not possess that melancholy aspect which springs from bar- 
racking people: here each family has its own house, built of bricks, very 
new, clean, and airy, and which invites the light to enter with quite a festal 
air. Between these houses, which face each other, is a square of turf, 
which rejoices the eye, and on which clothes are dried. The same Pro- 
testant community also opened a cheap baker’s shop for the poor recently. 
Thus lodged, fed, and helped by a thousand hands, wretchedness loses in 
Holland that misshapen character which afflicts modern society. In the 
windows of these pensioners of religious charity we notice flowers, which 
render the gloomy atmosphere of poverty fragrant with a little joy and 
hope. We will not say that Dutch society does not suffer from grave evils 
and misfortunes, but we like to perceive that Protestantism has done here 
all it was permitted to do in the way of almsgiving, to keep at bay those 
terrible problems which agitate and upheave other nations. 

That last idea might be imitated with advantage in England, where 
alone, except in France, the travelling poor have no welcome beneath 
a roof, and are driven out by the police if they presume to lodge with- 
out one. 





LA TERREUR.* 


M. Mortimer-Trrnavx promises in his introduction to give to the 
world, for the first time, a full and impartial account of the Reign of 
Terror. He distrusts, he says, not only all existing accounts, but 
most of the authorities for those accounts. The Moxtteur, the great 
authority with many historians, he holds to be especially untrust- 
worthy. The influence of the party chiefs calidad to every depart- 
ment of that journal, and he prints a letter from M. Granville, ma- 
a of the reporting division, to Robespierre, in which the write: 
acknowledges that he has suppressed speeches hostile to the Terrorists, 
reported the Mountain at full length, and left only just so much of 
other speeches as “ he was indispensably ssupaied to do to preserve 
some character for impartiality.” M. Mortimer-Ternaux has therefore 
corrected the Moniteur sitting by sitting, with the fuller reports in the 
Débats et Décrets, and has ransacked France for documents bearing 
upon the Terror. As yet he has completed but one volume, and that 
brings the Terror only down to 20th June, 1792, but enough has 
appeared to enable us to form some idea of the character of his 
work. 

It is only a new contribution towards the history of the time. All 
that great research, aided by a keen critical faculty, can do to collect 
materials for future revisal has been done, and tle “ History of the 
Terror” may take its place as a well-digested book of Annals. But as 
a real history, a story which enables us to realize the past, which re- 
vivifies forgotten circumstances, and gives body and life to personages 
who else had remained mere names, it is not a success. The author 
lacks imagination, the first quality of a great historian. He does not 
realize even to himself the motives and objects of the Terrorists, does 
not in the least explain or even suggest why the mob of Paris pre- 
cipitated itself =_= the Tuileries on the sieht of the 20th June. To 
him, obviously, the revolutionists are simply wicked men, guided by 
a few chiefs, who worked underground, with the io end of 
destroying the constitutional monarchy. Of the true passion of that 
strange time, of the fanatic zeal, the wild crave for an impossible 
brotherhood, which impelled the Terrorists to their worst excesses, 
he does not give us even a glimpse. He calls himself impartial, 
while he is simply cold. Thus, for example, he speaks of the mutiny 
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istorian. Englishmen instinctively distrust pictorial writing, and 
the wonderful picturesqueness of this history of the French Revola- 
tion—which is to the other works of the author what a picture is to 
a colour-box—tempts them to think that he must be careless of de. 
tails, that he must of necessity have improved his anecdotes. ‘The 
evidence collected by M. Mortimer-Ternaux is all the other way, 
Passages in Carlyle, of marvellous condensation, are here justified 
sentence by sentence, almost word for word. The Frenchman only 
relates coldly and diffusely the events which Mr. Carlyle told ina few 
words, and fused by the fire of a burning imagination into a consistent 
| whole. ‘Take, for example, the paragraphs describing the release of 
| the forty Swiss sentenced to the galleys for this mutiny at Nanci: 
| “Théroigne, as we saw, spoke; and Collot took up the tale. Has not 
Bouille’s tinal display of himself, in that final Night of Spurs, stamped your 
so-called ‘Revolt of Nanci’ into a ‘Massacre of Nanci,’ for all Patriot 
judgments? Hateful is that massacre; hateful the Lafayette-Feuillant 
| *public thanks’ given forit! For indeed, Jacobin Patriotism and dispersed 
Feuillantism are now at death-grips; and do fight with all weapons, even 
with scenic shows The walls of Paris, accordingly, are covered with 
Placard and Counter-Placard, on the subject of Forty Swiss blockheads, 
Journal responds to Journal; Player Collot to Poetaster Roucher; Joseph 
Chénier the Jacobin, squire of Théroigne, to his Brother André the Feuil- 
lant; Mayor Pétion to Dupont de Nemours: and for the space of two 
months, there is nowhere peace for the thought of man,—till this thing be 
settled. 

“ Gloria in excelsis ! The Forty Swiss are at last got ‘amnestied.’ Rejoice, 
|ye Forty: doff your greasy wool Bonnets, which shall become Caps of 
| Liberty. The Brest Daughter-Society welcomes you from on board, with 
kisses on each cheek : your iron Handcuffs are disputed as Relics of Saints; 

the Brest Society indeed can have one portion, which it will beat into Pikes, 
a sort of Sacred Pikes; but the other portion must belong to Paris, and be 
suspended from the dome there, along with the Flags of the Three Free 
Peoples! Such a goose is man; and cackle’s over plush.velvet Grand 
Monarques, and Woollen Galley-slaves ; over everything and over nothing, 
—and will cackle with his whole soul merely if others cackle! 
“On the ninth morning of April, these Forty Swiss blockheads arrive. 
From Versailles ; with eivats heaven-high ; with the affluence of men and 
| women. To the Townhall we conduct them; nay to the Legislative itself, 
; enough not without difficulty. They are harangued, bedinnered, begifted,— 
| the very Court, not for conscience’ sake, contributing something; and their 
| Public Festival shall be next Sunday. Next Sunday accordingly it is. They 
are mounted into a ‘triumphal Car resembling a ship;’ are carted over 
| Paris with the clang of cymbals and drums, all mortals assisting applausive; 
| carted to the Champ-de-Mars and Fatherland’s Altar ; and finally carted, for 
| Time always brings deliverance,—into invisibility for evermore.” 
There is hardly a line in that long extract but asserts a fact, anda 
fact of that sort which it is an historian’s temptation to falsify, a fact 
| which adds to the colour arid picturesqueness of the scene, yet which 
| is too unimportant in itself for critics to search it out. M. Mortimer- 
| Ternaux has given thirty-six pages to precisely the same scene, has de- 
| tailed it with the minuteness of a penny-a-liner describing the locality 
of a great murder, and not only has he not upset any statement, but he 
, has seareely added a new one. Yes, there is one we had forgotten. The 
|} car was not a ship, but a galley, such as the Swiss had worked in. 
| For the rest, he describes Collot d’Herbois’s efforts and the sub- 
scription from the royal family ; gives the actual answers of “ Player 
| Collot, to Poetaster Roucher ;” the two Chéniers’ songs; and the 
letter to Pétion which produced his reply; relates the “ harangues,” 
| describes the “dinner,” and analyzes the “ difficulty” which oppose 
their visit to the Legislative. This was a debate, given at length, im 
| which Gouvion, a deputy, whose brother had been slain by the muti 
| neers, resisted their claim to the “ honours of the séance,” é. e. admis- 
| sion into the actual chamber. The narrative itself is not affected in the 
least, and the additions, while they will simplify the task of the next 
| narrator, only lower the general effect, while the tone which M. Morti- 
| mer-Ternaux adopts seems less true than Mr. Carlyle’s slight bias to 
| the revolutionary side. He implies in a hundred little sentences that 
Paris cared nothing about the affair. Possibly, he knows his country- 
}men, but it is certain from his own narrative that the Assembly 
voted them a reception unanimously, and seats, by 546 to 265, that 
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dail be 
Paris turned out to meet them, and that their caps remain to this 
dsy the cherished symbols of the Red Republicans. ; 

‘We might go through the volume with a similar comparison, but 
itis not our object to review Mr. Carlyle, but only to express a 
slight Gonggominens that a book prepared with such labour and so 
highly exto ed should be an addition to the annals rather than the 
histories of the French Revolution. 





MR. ALFORD’S ODYSSEY.* 

Scuotak after scholar seems bent on proving to us that the attempt 
to translate Homer is even less hopeful than the attempt to square 
the circle, for the latter can be effected within any assignable limits 
of error, however small, while the former can scarcely be done within 
any assignable limits of error, however large. The ajypsrent difficulty 
is great, and the real difficulty is greater. There is no English 
rhythm which gives the swell and music of the Homeric hexameter ; 
the time is long passed since English thought and language was in that 
stage of naked simplicity which fitted it to render Homer without as- 
suming something of conscious quaintness ; and even were this not 
$9, the structure of Anglo-Saxon thought and passion was always so 
diferent from that of Greece, that the two are well-nigh what the 
mathematicians call incommensurable quantities. Notwithstanding 
all these difficulties, scholar after scholar tries to solve the theoretical 
puzzle in the practical fashion, so/ritur ambulando, Unfortunately the 
attempt seems to prove the reality instead of the unreality of the 
theoretical difficulty ; and we might well say of the 4 priori objection 
to the possibility of translating Homer, confirmatur herendo; the 
translator sticks fast in his attempt to render Homer, though he 
may succeed easily enough in giving us something very fluent of his 
own in its place. 

We cannot say that the Dean of Canterbury, in spite of much 
taste and scholarship, has succeeded in untying the kuot. He has 
begun at the right end, for the Odyssey is less untranslatable than 
the Iliad; and he has, perhaps, approached as near as any one else to 
the insoluble problem he has attempted. Closer than Cowper to the 
original, his translation is rather more monotonous and less poetical. 
The eleven-syllable metre which Mr. Alford thinksthe least of aresisting 
medium for his effort, is unfortunately much less dignified and more 
sing-song, though more convenient in length, than the blank verse which 
he rejects. Neither metre has the swell of the Homeric wave in it ; nor, 
as we have said, has any English metre in existence, least of all the Eng- 
lish hexameter ; but the eleven-syliable metre has the disadvantage 
of dropping at the close without rising like the hexameter in the 
middle, an effect which gives it a real weakness. The blank iambic 
verse, if managed as Milton, or even Cowper, manages it, is at least 
firm and majestic, though it has none of the flexibility of the Greck 
hexameter. But the appended short syllable which adds, as Mr. 
Alford truly says, so much to the resources of the translator, takes 
away quite as much, or more, from the nobility of the metre, and 
gives the whole a hang-fire effect, which completely spoils all but the 
garrulous gossiping passages. Let us take, for instance, a few lines 
where Mr. Alford is certainly at his best in spirit and accuracy (ex- 
cesit inthe very feeble and inaccurate rendering of wéAerae S€ € yaorhp 
“as appetite invites him,” which misses the whole force of the com- 
parison with the ypefw yap txavey a line or two further on), and compare 
them with Cowper’s version, which is less faithful and not at his best, 
and we shall see at once how much of strength the new translation 
loses by the little tag at the end of the verse; we take the passage 
where Ulysses comes forth from the thicket upon Nausicaa and her 
maidens : 

Mr. Alford— 

As mountain lion in his strength contiding, 

Stalks forth from rain and tempest fresh ; his eyeballs 

Flash fire; in search he goes of sheep or oxen 

Or pastured hinds, as appetite invites him, 

On the well-guarded sheepfold, too, designing : 

Thus went Odysseus with the fair-tressed damsels 

To mix, though naked; for stern want compelled him, 

Cowper— 

So forth he went as goes the lion forth, 

The mountain lion, conscious of his strength, 

Whom winds have vexed and rains ; fire tills his eyes, 

And whether herds, or flocks, or woodland deer, 

He find, he rends them, and, adust for blood, 

Abstains not even from the guarded fold. 

Such sure to seem in virgin eyes, the Chief, 

All naked as he was, left his retreat, 

Reluctant, by necessity constrained. 
Diffuse and inexact as Cowper’s version here is, no one can help 
feeling that, in strength and fire, the metre is far better suited to the 
passage than the declining cleven-syllable metre. Mr. Alford will say 
that the Greek hexameter also falls at the end. No doubt it does; 
ut, as we have said, it rises in the middle, which this does not do, 
aud thus conveys the effect of a rolling breaker, instead of a dropping 
Voice, 

Superior as Mr. Alford’s version is in literalness and generally in 
Compression to Cowper’s, it cannot compare with it on the whole in 
poetic feeling. Mr. Alford is certainly not at all destitute of 
poetical feeling, and writing, as he does, under the self-imposed rule 
of rendering line for line, he is at a great disadvantage in reproducing 
the poetic touches of the original. Still he is certainly inferior in 
this sensibility to Cowper. For example, in the passage given above, 
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“from rain and tempest fresh’ expresses very feebly and inadequately 
the tdpevds Kat djuevos—wetted and ‘wind-ruffled—of the original, 
far less so than Cowper’s “ Whom winds have vexed and rains ;” in 
the latter you see the matted and tossed hair of the lion, which gives 
an additional vividness to the terror of his approach ; in the former 
only the bare fact that he comes fresh from storms. The same in- 
feriority to Cowper in poetic apprehension of small points seems to 
run through the version. The fine passage, where the shade of Her- 
cules is deseribed by Ulysses, runs as follows in Alford and Cowper: 
Alford— 
“ Round him of ghosts, like birds, there rose a clangour 

Thronging each way ; he, black as night, stood holding 

His naked bow, and on the string an arrow, 

Scowling around, like one to shoot preparing. 

Cowper— 
* Around him, clamorous as birds, the dead 

Swarmed turbulent; he gloomy-browed as night, 
With uncased bow and arrow on the string, 
Peered terrible from side to side, as one 
Even in act to shoot. 
Homer says the shade of Hercules is “like to black night.” Botn 
Alford and Cowper have inaccurately transferred the adjective 
“black” to Hercules from the “night” to which he is likened; but if 
the change was to be made at all, Cowper has certainly caught the true 
spirit of the change, by giving the true equivalent of blackness when 
expressed on a human face; the “ gloomy brow” casts a shadow sug- 
gesting the comparison to black night, and though it is less simple 
and perhaps less forcible than “like to black mght,”—it has much 
more of the spirit of the original than “black as night.” The last 
line, too, is far more powerful and accurate in Cowper than in Alford, 
It was not as one “preparing” to shoot, but “in act” to shoot 
(Sadéovre), that Homer spoke of him; nor does the * scowling” 
properly express the expression of the eye, which Cowper gives awk- 
wardly by the word “ peering.” These are small points, but they are 
fair samples. 

On the whole, Mr. Alford’s version must be pronounced an elegant 
and terse one, but not so poetical as Cowper’s, and often less close to 
the spirit, though more close to the letter of the original. We doubt 
if any other translation is likely to supersede Cowper’s “ Odyssey,” 
though his “Iliad” may probably enough be surpassed by some 
more nervous and vivid mind, 





THE LAST OF TILE MORTIMERS.* 

Ir is a vexatious story this Lest of the Mortimers. There is sucha 
leasant charm about Mrs. Oliphaut’s writing when she will keep to 
ler own line, hearthside scenes made piquant by racy dialogue or 
pathetic by strong homely emotion, with odd traits of character to 
make up the fun, and some cross but natural incident to give the 
touch of romance, that her readers have a right to be irritated when 
she wanders afield to look for excitement im scenes she never saw 
and personages she does not understand, and both of which, there- 
fore, she utterly fails to depict. The story before us might have 
been as good as “The Athelings,” which, though not perhaps her 
best work in an artistic sense, lingers most pleasantly in our memories, 
if she had not-spoiled it by the introduction of a character compounded 
of Edith Dombey, Mrs. Skewton, and we know not what heroine of 
criminal literature, a monstrous creature who never existed in real 
life, and does not exist now in the imagination of her readers. The 
book is devoted to the fortunes of two families, the last of an old 
Cheshire race, whose two stories are not strung together, or laced 
together, or interwoven, or subjected to any other process expressive 
of unity, but are for two columns simply printed together, two 
chapters of one novel following two chapters of another, and beiz 
succeeded by two more of the old one, till the reader’s temptation 1s 
to escape further bewilderment by throwing the book away. He 
would do it but that one of these stories is about as pleasant a 
specimen of the genuine power of our lady novelists as he ever 
stumbled across, and utterly contemptuous as he may be of Aunt 
Sarah, he must still follow the fortunes of Milly Langham. But 
though he reads on, it is with no decrease of irritation at the wilful 
absence of artistic arrangement, and the obstinate effort to try and 
create a portrait of a she-devil, a woman utterly evil with no con- 
ceivable motive for being so. 

The story opens at the old hall in Cheshire, occupied and owned 
by two ancient ladies, one of whom, Milly Mortimer, is a genial, 
hearty, housekeeping old maid; the other, Sarah Mortimer, a wrinkled, 
evil old woman, who has been a beauty, but’ has lost her voice, 
and is now an eccentric, who sits all day by a screen knitting and 
reading the Zimes, and says querulous things in a hoarse whisper, 
with all the s’s frightfully sibifant. The pair are co-heiresses, and on 
the look-out for an heir, a child of some cousin whom they scarcel 
know, but who is the last of the Mortimers. They are comforted, 
meanwhile, by the presence of Sara Cresswell, one of those elflike 
women whom Mrs. Oliphant loves to draw, and who is called the 
“kitten in velvet” through the book. This character is carefully 
drawn, and talks in a pretty defiant way which makes her exceedingly 
real. Her good mother “ Milly” advises her to “‘do good” and go 
among the poor: 

“*Oh stop, stop, godmamma! I can’t do good. I don’t want to do good. 
I hate going about and talking to people; and besides, they are all, every one 
of them,’ said Sara, with tears, half of vexation and half of sorrow, sparkling 
in her eyes, ‘a great deal better than me.’ . . . 

a¢ Doing good !—oh !—I think if I were the little girl, coming in to hold 





* The Last of the Mortimers. By the Author of “Adam Graeme.” Hurst and 
Blackett 
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the baby, and help to clean, I might get some good myself. But then no- 
body will understand me, whatever I sey. I don’t want to invent things to 
“employ my time.” £mploying one’s time is about as bad as improving 
one’s mind. I want to have something real to do, something that has to be 
done and nobody but me to do it; and I don’t mind in the least whether I 
should like it or not.’” 
Remarks with which many a young lady who is “doing good,” as she 
calls distributing tracts and worshipping the curate, will cordially 
sympathize. Just, however, as the reader is slightly interested in 
the hunt for an heir, a totally different set of characters make their 
appearance. ; ; 

An Irish orphan, left to the care of an Irish aunt, marries secretly 
a penniless lieutenant, and then joins him in his soldier’s quarters, to 
lead the life of quasi-privation which married officers without resource 


but their pay usually lead. Her feelings and position, the struggle to | 


keep home pleasant, the little adventures with nurses and servants, 


her lovely temper, timidity and little weaknesses, are, as usual, ad- | 


mirably described, and give occasion for the introduction of a very 
original character—a servant-girl : 

“ This was an overgrown girl, fourteen or thereabout, in the strangest 

seanty dress. <A printed cotton frock, very washed out and dingy, so short 
as to leave a great piece of legs, clothed in blue-grey stockings, uncomfort- 
ably visible ; very red arms, that somehow looked as if they were all 
elbow and tingers; a great checked blue and white pinafore, much washed 
out like the frock, into the breast of which the hands were thrust now and 
then by way of relief to the awkwardness of their owner; hair disposed to 
be red, and superabundant in quantity, thrust back as far as was prac- 
ticable under the shade of a queer big bonnet, not only a full-sized wo- 
man’s bonnet, but one ten years old, and made in the dimensions common at 
that distant period. She stood at the door looking at me in a perfect agony 
of innocent awkwardness, shuffling one foot over the other, twisting her 
red fingers, holding down her bashful head, but all the time staring with 
wistful eyes at baby and myself, and so sincere a look of awe and admira- 
tion that of course I was touched by it. She did not say a word, but 
dropped a foolish curtsey, and grew violently red standing at the door. I 
could not think what such a strange apparition wanted with me.” 
This strange figure had taken a fancy to Mrs. Langham, who was 
persuaded to engage her, and her talk is perhaps the best of the 
story, racy of Scotch strength, and the Scotch way of bluudering— 
a way radically different from that of the Irish. She must be sketched 
from the life, though it is difficult to believe any servant girl ever did 
anything so comically pathetic as this. The pair are ordered out of 
Scotland, and the little maid is asked if she will go too. 

“*Mem,’ said Lizzie, ‘is a’ the Bible true alike—the Auld Testament as 
weel as the New?’ 

“¢ Surely,’ said I, in the most utter surprise. 

“¢Then I know what I'll do,’ cried the girl; ‘ TI] bring you a hammer 
and a nail, and you'll drive into the door-post through my ear.’ 

“¢ What in the world do you mean, child?’ cried I— are you laughing 
at me, Lizzie? or is the girl crazed ?’ 

“¢Me laughing? if you would do it I would greet with joy; for the 
Bible says them that have the nail driven through, never gang out ony 
mair for ever, but belong to the house. Mrs. Saltoun miglhtna be pleased 
if it was done in the parlour, but down at the outer door it would do nae 
harm. Eh, mem, will ye ask the captain ?’ cried Lizzie, ‘and then I'll never 
leave ye mair!’ . . . 

“ All at once, about an hour after, she made her appearance at the 
door. I never saw the creature look so bright ; her eyes were shining, her 
colour high, her breath coming quick with agitation, excitement, and a 
mingled thrill of joy and terror. In one hand she carried Mrs. Saltoun’s 
great hammer, in another a rusty iron nail; and her resolution had re- 
moved at once her awkwardness and her reverential dread’ of Harry. 
She came up to him with a noiseless air of excitement, and touched him 
on the sleeve ; she held out the hammer and the nail without being able to 
speak a word. He, on his side, looked at her with the utmost amazement. 
Lizzie was too much excited to explain herself, or even to remark his 
astonished look; she had come to prove her allegiance in the only way that 
occurred to her. I believe, in my heart, that she longed for the grotesque 
extraordinary pang which was to make her my bondslave for ever; the 
spirit of a martyr was in the child's heart.” 

The lieutenant’s wife is, of course, the heiress the Miss Mortimers 
are seeking, but all this while very different scenes are occurring at 
the Hall. Miss Mortimer has lived in early life abroad, and by-and- 
by an Italian comes into Chester asking for the Countess Sermoneta. 


o such person is known, but he inquires patiently, his perseverance | 


creating quite a fwma through the country, and at last discovers his 
mother in Sarah Mortimer. This incident and its result form the 
bulk of the third volume, and will, with all healthy minds, destroy 
the pleasantness of the book. Sarah lad married abroad a Count 
Sermoneta, quitted him in a fit of temper because he would not take 
her name, and for thirty years vowed vengeance against him and her 
own child. The son finds her out, but the wretched, tottering, 

uerulous old woman has a will of iron, drives him away while half 

lying, goes through a “ stroke” without change of feeling, and dis- 
inherits him on her death-bed. Her evil hate is deseribed in a suc- 
eession of highly-wrought scenes, intended to be most oppressive, but 
which strike the reader as almost absurd, from their total want of a 
motive. Sarah Mortimer has nothing real to complain of, no 
reason to keep from the world her secret, no adequate motive for 
her wretched life, and still more wretched end. Her maid, repre- 
sented as keeping the secret with her for thirty years, has still less, 
and an impression of the unreality of the whole affair is the only one 
deft on the mind. ‘Scenes like the following are perhaps possible 


where there exists a motive, but without one—told as the result of a | 


mere flash of aristocratic ill-temper—they are wholly unreal. Sarah 
Mortimer has just, in her hate of her son, gone through a fit, and is 
reviving : 

*“*If you are Count Sermoneta,’ she said, with all her old expression, 
pausing between the words to get strength, but speaking in her usual 


———$____ 
voice, ‘ how do you dare come to me and offer what your father refused 
Impostor! you shall never, never, never sit in my father’s place! | gj ‘ 
you. I—I have nothing to do with you. What! would you kijj 

| again ?’ A _ 

“ Here I interposed; I could not help myself. My very soul Sickened 
at her. Icame forward, without knowing what I was doing. ‘Let her 
alone,’ I cried out, ‘don’t say anything. She has died and come aliy, 

|again, and is no better. Do you think you can move her? Oh, Aune 

Milly, it is your part now. Take him away oyt of her sight, leaye 

alone in her wretchedness. Can you bear to see her smiling there—snjj 

| at us! She is dead, and it is a devil that has come into her frame!’ ” 

Peas Milly, bush, hush, you are mad!’ cried Sara Cresswell, behind me: 

| but Aunt Milly did not think I was mad. She came and put her arm into 

Luigi's, her tears driven away by horror and indignation. ‘ As sure as God 

sees us all,’ cried Aunt Milly, ‘I will do you justice. Come away from he 

a8 Milly says. You make her wickeder and wickeder—oh, wickeder than 
she really is! Oh, Sarah,’ she cried out, turning suddenly round, ‘is it 
true ?—is he your son ?’ 

“Miss Mortimer said nothing ;—the very colour had returned to her fyes 
Her head trembled excessively, but she had forced some frightful caricature 
of a smile upon her lip. She held out her hand and pointed at them ing 
kind of derision. * You were always a fool,’ she said at last, with a gap, 
Aunt Milly did not wait wait or hesitate any longer. She was possessej 
like me, with a sudden impatience and intolerance of that inhuman ham. 
heartedness.” 

Of course all ends happily for Milly Langham, in whom alone the 

reader is honestly interested, and whose autobiography, told as only 

a woman could tell it, with a most pleasant unconscious naturalness 

which enables us to realize her, without being offended at her self. 

dissection, is simply injured by the importation of these chapters 


from Mrs. Radcliffe. 





LORD BROUGHAM’S DEFENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE* 


Tue current number of the Law Magazine and Law Review contains 
several excellent articles, including two original letters of much inte. 
rest: one by Lord Brougham to Earl Radnor; and the other from the 
Honourable W. R. Lawrence, an American publicist of eminence, and 
formerly chargé d'affaires at the American Embassy in this country,on 
the subject of belligerent rights at sea. Mr. Lawrence gives some 
|curious information as to the diplomatic correspondence that has 
| passed between the United States and the various European Powers, 
and argues very forcibly in favour of a total immunity for merchan- 
dize at sea in time of war. The letter is a valuable contribution to 
| the question at this moment. Lord Brougham, after some remarks 
to his old friends on the results of the last parliamentary session, 
| passes on to a defence of the Social Science Association from the 


| attacks that have been made on its proceedings : 





“Thus we may really feel less cause of complaint than in former years 
with regard to measures of law amendment, the first and most important 
' branch of Social Science, if 1 may still use the term, which | am somewhat swr- 
prised to see an ably and learnedly conducted journal arraign as the greatest of 
absurdities, inasmuch as they say it has no existence, nay, that there can 
be no such science. My surprise is all the greater that I find, in the same 
quarter, lavish praise bestowed upon the sister Association of British 
| Science, and its proceedings of last month, one considerable portion of 
which consisted of papers read on the very same subjects that were dis- 
| cussed at our Dublin Congress, the month before; nay, one, perhaps the 
most important paper read, being elaborated by one of our committees, and 
leave given by our council to read it at Manchester. But there is no such 
thing as Social Science it seems! When you and I were, nearer seventy 
than sixty vears ago, studying at Edinburgh, this had not been discovered. 
When Playfair taught the mathematics and D. Stewart mental philosophy, 
it was well understood that those sciences did not relate to men as members 
of society, but could be learnt by the individual and of the individual; 
and that when D. Stewart lectured on political economy, he taught a science 
which regarded men in their social state—a social science. But not 
only economies belong to this class. The whole of jurisprudence, in all its 
branches, both the law, the procedure, its promulgation, and its execution, 
is most strictly a science, the result of experience, that is, of induction. 
Whatever relates to the prevention of crime and the reformation of cti- 
minals depends on principles which are an important branch of science, social 
in the strictest sense of the term. Of the whole subject of education the 
same may be said, and, in truth, of all that oceupies the Association at its 
yearly congress, That many papers are read, and much discussion takes place 
in an unscientific form, is true, and is inevitable; and so it happens to the 
british Association, even on subjects unconnected with social science. And 
yet the objectors do not deny the name of scientific to that Association. It 
may be mentioned that two years before our Association was founded, they 
had established a society at Paris for investigating La Science Sociale, ant 
| this was unknown to us till after ours had been in operation a year & 
more—though our good neighbours have taken credit in the last report 
of their society for having originated ours. But the fact of their having 
as well chosen the same name, without any concert, is a proof that there was 
some reason for our choice of it. 
‘“* Whatever be the name, or however loose its application occasionally 
may be, the vast importance of the subject no one can question; and | re 
| joice to think that the next meeting of our Association will be held m 
London, and upon a greater scale than before. Not only will the meeting # 
attended by representatives of social science from all parts of the kingdom, 
but it is expected that an international character will be given to the 
assemblage by the presence of a large number of the most eminent econ 
mists and philanthropists of continental countries. Sanguine hopes a 
entertained on this point, more especially asthe authorities of the City a 
expected to take an active share in the preparations.” 
The concluding article in the magazine deserves careful attention 
from every legislator and constitutional lawyer. It is an ably writtea 
protest against the improper practice resorted to by the governors 0 


}our Australian colonies of proclaiming martial law on their own a- 
pate 
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thority. The writer, evidently possessed of extensive and accurate 

knowledge of constitutional law, demonstrates the utter illegality of 

such proceedings, and sums up his views at the end in the following 
positions : 

“The principles which we have endeavoured, and we trust successfully, 
to establish, may be thus recapitulated : 

#1, The Queen of England has no power or authority to exercise mar- 
fial law either in Great Britain or in the colonies, 

«2, Within the limits of the Queen’s dominions the army and all persons 
pelonging thereto, and under military authority, are to be governed by the 
Mutiny Acts and the Articles of War. 

“3, This military law is distinct from, and therefore not to be confounded 
with, what is called martial law, which is illeeal. 

«4, When the Queen’s troops are in the field in a foreign country and 

te bello, they are to be governed by the royal prerogative. , 

“5, These rules do not extend to civil persons not amenable to military 
authority. 

«6, The Queen cannot impart to a colonial governor powers which she 
does not possess, and she has not done so. 

“7, The governor of a colony is not the general representative of the 
Queen, and can only exercise the powers lawfully delegated to him by the 
Queen's commission. 

«8, Hence: the exercise of martial law by the governor of a colony is 
Megal, and would even be so if such power were included in his commission. 
Not being so included, its exercise amounts to a double usurpation.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Glossary, Hindustani and English, to the New Testament and Psalms. 
By Cotton Mather. Longman and Co.—The name of Mr. Cotton 
Mather is a suflicient guarantee for the accuracy and completeness of 
this Glossary, which is printed in the Roman character. Such words 
as were capable of inflection have been carefully marked ; compound 
yerbs and parts of verbs are sometimes placed separately, sometimes 
jnserted under the primary root, so as best to catch the reader’s eye ; 
and particular attention has been directed to idiomatic passages, whether 
eccurring in the Psalms or in the New Testament. It is, in short, a 
useful and compendious Glossary, and one that has been much 
wanted. 

Epilepsy : its Symptoms, Treatment, and Relations to other Chronic 
Convulsive Diseases. By 1. Russell Reynolds. London: Churchill.— 
One leading idea of Dr. Reynolds's book is the separation of what may 
be called epilepsy “pure and simple” from epilepsy which is super- 
induced by any ascertainably morbid condition of the blood, the 
nerves, or other organs. Much confusion has, in his opinion, arisen 
from the established practice of classing every instance of a certain 
class of convulsive seizures under one head, denoted by the common 
name of epilepsy. In the volume now before us Dr. Reynolds ac- 
cordingly has analyzed eighty-eight cases of simple and idiopathic epi- 
lepsy—i. e. those cases in which he could trace no evidence of any other 


tion. Subserviently to his main end, Dr. Reynolds has paid particu- | 


lar attention to what he calls the “ interparoxysmal” symptoms of the 

tients who have come under his charge. Considering that by so 
joing he had the best chance of finding out whether the morbid state 
which underlay the convulsion had other features than those of the 


paroxysm. The results of his observations he has registered with great | 


care, and in so graphic a style, that. those chapters may be read with 
the greatest interest by the non-professional reader, 

Penny Readings in Ipswich and elsewhere. By Charlies Sulley. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall.—This is a very interesting account 
of anovel experiment in the way of public amusements. It having 
been found that in some quarters the working man has got tired ol 
lectures, Mr. Sulley, editor of the Jpsiich Express, proposed that read- 
ings from English classics should be given him iaclenl. a penny being 
charged for admission. The plan succeeded beyond his warmest ex- 
pectations; and its success is attributed by himself to the shortness 
and variety of the pieces read, and the frequent change of readers in 
each evening. A Jong list of readings, with the names of each reader, 
is appended, which will serve as a very useful gauge of the working 
man’s taste im such matters, as they were almost all highly approved 
of. The plan seems a very good one ; as good readers, however scarce, 
are certainly more easily got than good lecturers. A fine subject often 

lakes a good reader; whereas many a lecturer stammers and repeats 
himself from diflidence in his own matter. We should be glad to see 
this practice more extensively adopted ; for, independently of its other 
advantages, it might become the means of diffusing a taste for good 
literature among the lower orders far more powerful than the publi- 
cations now set on foot for the express purpose of counteracting the 
vulgar cheap literature of the day. 

Easy Latin Exercises for Beginners ; on the Accidence and the simpler 
Rules of Syntax inthe Latin Grammar. By the Rev. T. H. Lindsay 
Leary, &c. &c. London: Morley.—The distinguishing feature of this 
little book is, that the teaching of the accidence—1, e. the nouns and 
verbs—is made to go hand in hand with the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary. We think the plan is a good one, and that the experienced 
schoolmaster who has introduced it ought to meet with public support. 

The Law of Bankruptcy. Vy James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Effingham Wilson. he 
law of Banking. By the same Author.—These two handy books 
are just what all handy books*are—convenient little compendiums to 
lie upon a solicitor’s or a mercantile man’s table, but not, we fear, of 
any very great use to the non-professional pubhe. Men who under- 
Stand a subject rarely know exactly what it_is which people who do 


not understand it require to have told them. We have observed, more 


especially in the handy book on banking, the absence of particular 
Information which we are sure the public at large stand very much in 
heed of, 

A Compendious History of English Literature and the English Language, 
from the Norman Conquest. With Numerous Specimens. iy George 
Craik, LL.D., Professor of History and of EKuglish Literature in 
Queen’s ( ollege, Belfast. In Lwo volumes. London: Griffin, Bohn, 
and Company.—This history is an expansion of the smaller one which 
Was published by Professor Craik several years ago, the chief addi- 


tions to it consisting in the chapters upon the English language. In 
the present work the Professor divides our literature into three 
eriods, The first, or nocturnal period, when it was written in a 
anguage which has now practically become a dead language, a period 
in which Mr. Craik seems to embrace all purely English literature 
prior to the date of Chaucer; the second, or historical period, which 
might be said to extend from Chaucer to Cowper; anc the third, or 
present period, of which the literature is “before and around us.” In 
the first period, however, and extending some way into the second, we 
have the chroniclers who wrote in Latin, formingaseparate and most im- 
portant department of literature ; and of these we may say that the Pro- 
fessor gives a very complete and interesting account. We cannot, of 
course, be expected to pass in review all the opinions which Mr. Craik 
has expressed on all our great writers. It will be sufficient to indicate his 
general views upon our different schools of literature. He takes, then, 
we may say, that general view of the subject which has prevailed from 
about the time when the Latin school had established their principles 
upon the ruins of Jeffery down almost to the present day. Taking the 
Plizabethan school, the Popian school, and the Wordsworthian school, 
he sees, of course, the truest poetry and the truest eloquence in the 
first and last. But he by no means holds the extravagant opinions on 
these points which have been held by modern critics ; and does justice 
to the brilliancy and power of the eighteenth century, while observin 
what can hardly be denied, that its poetry, being of the classica 
school, can never affect passions which are the growth of chivalry 
as deeply as the romantic school. But that, of course, is no fault of 
the classicists. He points out that it is at least acurious coincidence 
that each of the three last centuries—the seventeenth, the eighteenth, 
and the nineteenth—has come in company with a poetical revival, the 
first bearing traces of an Italian origin, the second of a French one, 
and the third of a German one. ‘The essay on the Victorian era, with 
which the book concludes, though nicely and evenly written, does not 
evince very much critical insight. 

Lyra Anglicana: Hymus and Sacred Songs. Collected by the Rev. 
R. H. Baynes, M.A. Houlston and Wright.—The profits arising from 
the sale of this well-chosen collection of hymns and spiritual songs are 
to be devoted to missionary work among the sailors of the port of 
London, which circumstance alone would give it a claim upon our 
sympathies. But its intrinsic merits are also very consiiaaiie and 
several of the best pieces are as nearly poetic as this description of 
verse ever attains unto. We know not, indeed, if Mrs. Alexander has 
any authority for the statement that the lower orders of creation are 
conscious of the presence of the messengers of Heaven, but she cer- 
tainly possesses a good ear and very considerable powers of versifica- 
tion. Dr. Bonar, too, contributes some verses of more than ordinary 
merit, though we might, perhaps, dispense with some few of his O's 
and Oh’s, as tending to throw too strong an emphasis on the first 
syllable in a line. There are likewise some musical pieces by C. Li 
Ford, and even Owen Meredith has torn himself from the enchant- 
ments of Hérsel to sing of the Ten Virgins. ‘The book is handsomely 
| got up. 

Chambers’s Social Science Tracts: Misexpenditure. William and 
| Robert Chambers.—There cannot be a question as to the good intent 
exhibited in these “ manuals for the working classes,” but it is by no 
| means equally obvious that they are properly adapted to work out the 
| good they propose to themselves. In the first place, they are really 
very dry reading, and require a strong effort to keep the attention 
| steadily fixed. And, in the second place, it is very doubtful that any 
)man would ever be weaned from intemperance simply because indul- 
|} gence in his favourite habit cost him so much a year. But this is the 
| chief, if not the only argument insisted upon in the tract now under 
| notice, and consequently we do not feel at all sanguine as to its suc- 
cess even with mild topers, 

Neuenahr: anew Spa on the Rhine. By Professor Miller. Oliver 
and Boyd.—A grateful sense of benefits received bas induced Pro- 
fessor Miller to celebrate the healing virtues of a recently discovered 
| spring situated in the valley of the Abr, about seven miles’ distance from 
} the station of Remagen, on the Rhenish railway, Carrying with him 
|from home a rheumatic twinge of the shoulder, aggravated by the 
damp fog of Schwalback, the professor was obliged to have recourse to 
the » han baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. Having derived great relief from 
M. Boch’s manipulations, he was advised to proceed for his “ perfect 
cure” to the new Spa at Neuenahr, and in gratitude for his recovery, 
he now advises his fellow-sufferers to follow his example. It cannot 
cope, indeed, with Aix-la-Chapelle, nor rival Wiesbaden, nor be put 
on a level with Schwalbach or Spa, nor claim the same powerful 
agencies as Homburg; but it 1s superior to Ems, and may generally 
| be regarded as “a very admirable top-dressing to convalescents,” and 
| in every way suitable for a malade imaginaire, 

Rab and his Friends. By John Brown, M.D. Edmonston and 
Douglas.—A new edition of this simple tale, full of genuine pathos, 
and told with unaffected feeling and in a vein of true humour. The 
| illustrations are both beautiful and characteristic, and a more charm- 
| ing gift-book for Christmas-time would be hard to name. A master’s 
hand is visible throughout, and one capable of yet greater things. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rey. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S.—The November number of this deservedly favourite 
publication appropriately commences with the different species of 
turtle, that reptile so dear to gourmands. Mr. Wood gives a curious 
instance of the tenacity of life that characterizes indeed all the reptile 
tribe, but none more than the Snapping Turtle. The narrator was 
| staying at afarm in Massachusetts, and witnessed the following inci- 
dent: ““ When I had brought the animal home, suspended by its tail, 
] killed it by chopping its head off, yet the head would open and shut 
the mouth, and roll its eyes. When I helda stick between the opened 
jaws, it closed them with violence, and kept hold of it. Meanwhile 
| the headless body was crawling on the ground. About a quarter of 
| an hour after having severed the head from the body, my mother had 
| got boiling water, which 1 threw over the body, placed in a tub, in 
| order to make the horny matter separate from the flesh ; the moment 
| this was done the back heaved and the sides were pufied out as if wind 
| were blown between skin and flesh, and instantaneously the head, 
| which lay about three or four feet from the tub, on the ground, opened 
| its mouth with a slight hissimg sound, let go its hold on the stick, and 
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the part of the neck adhering to the head expanded as if also wind 
was blown into it, and both body and head lay motionless and dead. 
After having taken out thirty-four eggs, I took out the heart, which, 
strange to say, was still throbbing with life, contracting and expand. 
ing. I putit upon a plate, where it kept on beating until about noon 
the following day.” But it must not be supposed that the entire 
number is taken up with turtles, tortoises, and terrapins. Crocodiles, 
alligators, and lizards also come in for their due share of comment, 
anecdote, and illustration, while of the engravings it is sufficient praise 
to say that they are equal to their predecessors. 

Beeton’s Books. Parts 1. to V. 8. O. Beeton.—A very healthy and 
pleasant symptom is the widespread curiosity to know something more 
of the varied forms of animal life than was sufficient for our forefathers. 
Nothing adds so much to the zest of country life, or even of a saunter 
through woodlands or across the meadows as a familiar acquaintance 
with the birds, insects, and “vermin” that people the forest, the field, 
and the hedgerow. Sue ks as that at the head of this notice are 
calculated to exercise a very sensible influence in humanizing the chil- 
dren of the industrious classes, and in leading them'to exchange habits 
of cruelty for those of observation and intelligent interest towards jhe 
harmless witnesses of their daily toil. Their price is so moderate that 
they may fairly be expected to find their way into village schools and 
humble cottages, teaching much that was previously unknown, and 
stimulating a desire for further information. 

Public Education. Why is a New Code Wanted? By Omega. Bell 
and Daldy.—O Cadmus, Cadmus! under what obligation had a erity 
laid you that you should avenge yourself by the litigious legacy of 
letters! It is no consolation that the present pamphleteer takes for his 
signature the last letter of the Greek alphabet. There are yet half a 
dozen other alphabets to be exhausted, independent of real names and 
significant pseudonyms, before the troubled waters of controversy will 
have subsided to a laughing ripple. “Omega,” it may be remarked, 
agrees with the views propounded by Sir James K. Shuttleworth, 
Bart., to whose “admirable and exhaustive pamphlet” he hand- 
somely accords no stinted measure of applause. 

Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. > 
Timologus. Chapman and Hall.—Timologus has been good enough 
to write this Essay on the Absolute—not Sir Anthony—the Uncon- 
ditioned, and the Infinitesimal, in order to show that Mr. Mansel has 
failed “to prove, on the one hand, the duty of believing in an Infinite 
Personal God; and, on the other, that the expression ‘ Infinite Person’ 
is language wholly incogitable.” This is only the first part of the 
thesis ; but our readers may rely upon receiving an equally lucid ex- 
position of the second part. 

Beeton’s Book on Garden Management and Rural Economy. Parts I. 
and II. §. O. Beeton.—We cannot say much in praise of this new 
serial publication, which is by no means adiptet for the class of 
readers into whose hands it may be expected chiefly to fall. It is 
written in a hard, dry manner, and with a certain degree of preten- 
tiousness that indicates “ cramming” rather than a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject. The rich will not care to purchase it, and the 
poor will act wisely in following their example. 

Beeton’s Illuminated Family Bible. Pavt 111. S. O. Beeton.—The 
type of this highly ornamental edition of the Sacred Book is unexcep- 
tionable, and the illustrations answer the purpose of withdrawing the 
reader’s attention from the text. When completed it will make two 
showy volumes, that will never be opened except to amuse a refractory 


chud, 

Report to the Radcliffe Trustees on the Transfer of the Radcliffe Library 
to the Oxford University Museum. By H.W. Acland. Oxtord.—For 
Oxonians, past and present, this Report will, doubtless, possess very 
eonsidenabie interest, while the public generally will be amused to learn 
that the sages of Oxford University have some idea of keeping their 
books on one side of the street with the reading-room on the other. 

A Specimen Catalogue vA Illustrated Books. Sampson Low and Co. 
—These enterprising publishers hold forth the promise of an abundant 
crop of Christmas dainties. Their Catalogue is admirably adapted to 
the tastes of the British public. Beginning with the Psalms of David, 
as is proper in a God-fearing country, it next pays homage to Shak- 
speare, and then passes on to rural scenes aud homely associations, but 
closes with deeds of daring and “ moving accidents by flood and field.” 
The most poetic artists of the day have been pressed into the service 
of the most popular poets and story tellers, and the natural result is a 
series of ee om oe hard to be resisted by such as keep up the good 
old custom of exchanging gifts at Christmastide. 

Drift: a Story of Waifs and Strays. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour.—The 
first part of this little story is very quaint and original, the waif being 
a little child, who is left desolate at an inn, by the sudden death of an 
uncle, and the interest of the tale hinges on her fortunes. The moral 
of the book, which is at first subservient te the plot and description 
of the characters, becomes painfully prominent in the second part 
and, in fact, the quaint, pleasing little story is transmuted into a ind 
of teetotal sermon. This is a pity, for the authoress possesses a quick 
perception of the humorous points of a character and a considerable 

ower of deseription. The sketch of the Pendrainly family and their 

ependents and the two doctors of the place—one teetotal, the other 
anti—are done with considerable humour. ‘The child, who is on the 
— of being sent to the workhouse by the oy | of the inn where 

er uncle dies, is adopted in a fanciful freak by Miss Keziah Pen- 
drainly, who has just lost her favourite dog, the third of a succession 
of pets who had perished in a suspicious manner. Gribber, the waiting 
maid, one of the evil geniuses of the story, takes an aversion to the 
new pet, and, in the absence of her mistress, frightens the child into 
fits. She is saved by the watchful care of a deformed girl, the daughter 
of the inn where she was left, who procures the aid of the good and 
teetotal doctor, who carries her home and adopts her. He has a son, 
Herbert, and the appropriate conclusion may be imagined, The course 
of true love is properly impeded by the son of the anti-teetotal doctor, 
but all ends happily at last in the a proved and common-place 
romantic style—parents found, &c. &c. W e were disappointed in the 
second part of the story; it is moral and conventional, and shows a 
want of sustaining power which is fatal to the novelist; but there is, 


a 
could produce a really clever story if she would entirely renounce 
lugged-in moral, which most certainly does zof “adorn the tale.” . 

Dietrichsen and Hannay’s Royal Almanack for the Year 1862. 
trichsen and Hannay, Zhe Farmers’ Almanac and Calendar for 1869, 
By C. W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., and William Shaw, Esq. James 
Ridgway.—For the general public the Almanack is preferable to the 
Almanac; it is, likewise, only half the priee. Both of them, however 
contain an amount of information that would turn any head but that 
of the omniscient Mr. Timbs. And yet neither of them tells ys the 
only thing we wish to know at this moment; namely, the Station of 
the Finchley omnibuses and their hours of starting. We throw out 
the hint for the benefit of future compilers of alinanacks, who ma 
rest assured that for one man who is curious as to “the surviving fa 
of George ILL,” or the “analysis of cabbage,” there are hundreds 
always inquiring about suburban conveyances. However, each of t 
“annuals” is worthy of commendation, and fully supports its long. 
established reputation. 

A Manual of Structural Botany. By M,C. Cooke. Robert Hard. 
wicke.—Primarily intended for the use of students in the Botanj 
Classes established for operatives in comnexion with the Department 
of Science and Art, this unpretending little Manual will be found 
very serviceable to all beginners, and particularly so_to ladies who ar 
in general sorely perplexed by the Greek and Latin terms they eg. 
counter at every step. The handbook now under our notice js 
divided into forty sections, corresponding with *he forty lessons 
given by the above Department. .The text 1s illustrated by 200 wood. 
cuts, which are naturally of great assistance to the learner. Althoy 
Structural and Physiological Botany are alone treated of in ¢ 
present volume, the author partially pledges himself to take up her. 
after the other branches of this pleasmg Science. 

Elementary Treatise on Physics, experimental and applied. By Pro. 
fessor A. Ganot. ‘Translated by E. Atkinson, PhD., F.C.S. 
Bailli¢re.—The natural properties of liquids and gases form the burden 
of the second part of this valuable treatise. The diagrams leave 
nothing to be desired, while the explanations are so clear and simple 
that the least scientific reader cannot fail to understand them. The 
action of the air-pump, the principle of the barometer, and the con. 
struction and management of balloons, are here illustrated in a manner 
both sound and popular, presenting science in a holiday garb that does 
not interfere with work-a-day purposes. 

Homeopathy : a Letter to J. S. S. Esq. By Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Bart. Parker, Son, and Bourn.—This fetter is merely reprinted from 
the September number of Fraser’s Magazine. It is almost superfluons 
to remark, that the distinguished surgeon whose name appears on the 
title-page regards homeopathy with quiet disdain, and patiently looks 
forward to the bursting of the bubble. Like Mr. Disraeli with regard 
to heresy, Sir Benjamin is rather disposed to confute than to punish 
quackery, though, in the present communication, he confines himself 
to mild ridicule. 





Metallurqgu: the Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to 
carious purposes of Manufacture. By John Perey, M.D., &c. With illustrations 
chiefly from original drawings, carefully laid down to scale. (John Murray.) 

A Defence of the Faith. Vartl. Forms uf Unbeliey, By Sanderson Robins, M.A, 
&. (Longman and Co.) 

Tiw; or, a View of the Roots and Stems of the English as a Teutonic Tongue, By 
William Barnes, B.D. Glohn Russell Smith.) 

The Wonders of the Jnvisible World; being an Account of the Trials of Several 
Witches lately evecuted in New England, by Cotton Mather, D.D, (John Russell 
Smith.) 

Proposed Emendations of the Text of Shakespeare's Plays. By Swynfen Jervis. 
Second Edition. (Longman and Co.) 

Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early Life of John Wesley. From an 
Original Manuscript in his own handwriting, never before published. Second 
Edition. (John Russell Smith.) 

The Prince’s Visit: a Humorous Description of the Tour of lis Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales through the United States of America, in 1860, By Rh. J. De 
Cordova, (Triibner.) 

Crasus, King of Ludia: a Tragedu, Yn five acts. By Major Richards, Second 
Edition, revised by the Author. (Longman and Co.) 

Verses and Translations. By C.S.C. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 

History of the Four Conquests of England. Wy James Augustus St. John. In two 
volumes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin, Master of Arts, &c. With a portrait, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. By Margaret Goodman. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) 

The Lady's Guide bo the Ordering of her Household, and the Economy of the Dinner- 
fable. By a Lady. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Song Birds, and How to Keep them. By E. A. Maling, With a frontispiece. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co,) 

Lavinia, Wy the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” &, A new edition. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) 

Household Education, By Harriet Martineau. A new edition. 
and Co.) 

French Women of Letters: Biographical Sketches. 
volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

The Footsteps of Shakespere; or, a Ramble with the Early Dramatists, containing 
much new and interesting information respecting Shakespere, Lyly, Marlowe, 
Greene, and others. (John Russell Smith.) 

Rambies in Western Cornirall by the Footsteps of the Giants; with Notes on the Celtic 
Remains of the Land's End District, and the Islands of Scilly, Wy J. O, Halliwell, 
F.R.S. (John Russell Smith.) 

Materials for Translating from English into French; being a Short Essay on Trans- 
lation, By L. Le Brun. (Triibner and Co.) 

The Anchoret of Montserrat: a Tale. In three volumes, Ly Sophia Kelly. (1. 
Cautley Newby.) 

Belgian Episodes; Historical, Legendary, and Contemporary 
Alice Wilmere. (James Hogg and Sons.) 

The Frigate and the Lugger; a Nautical Romance. In three volumes. By F. C. 
Armstrong. (T, Cautley Newby.) 

The Circle of Knowledge: a Scientific Class-Beok. Milustrated with 350 woodeuts. 
By Charles Baker. Gradation 1V. (Varty.) 

The Exiled Family and their Restorer: an Allegory for Young Christians. By 
J.E. J. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co,) 

Bradshaw's Invalid’s Companion to the Continent. By Edwin Lee, M.D., &. Se 
cond Edition, (W. J. Adams.) 

SERIALS. 

Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. XVL., for November. (Longmaa 
and Co.) 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Fraser's Magazine, 

Chambers's Journal. 





(Smith, Elder, 


By Julia Kavanagh. In two 


By H. G. Moke and 


PAMPTILETS. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese of Lincoln, a@ 
his Triennial Visitation, in October, 1361. By John Jackson, D.D., &e. (Wil- 
liam Skeftington.) 





as we said before, in the first part, a quaint touching of village cha- 
racter, and a quiet humour, which makes us think that the authoress 





A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on Law Consolidation. By Sir John Nodes Dickia- 
son, Kt., &c. (James Ridgway.) 
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ONDAY STONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
M: T. JAMES’S HALL.—On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
pacenber BEETHOVEN'S GRAND SEP TE T in E flat will 

De SERFORM! D. For full particulars see pr ami 


ixecu- 











M. Vieuxtemps (bis last appearance but two), Mr. Charles 

Halle (his last ap pereene before € aa etrmas), MM. L. Ries, 
r, Chi Severn, and que. 
Webb, Lazaras, —L ion, 





n0 
le. oman Lancia a iss Leffler. Conductor, 





. 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is. Tickets at Chap- 
Co. 0, New Bond-street ; Cramers and H. ons, Regent- 
palland ith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; and at Austin's 


Ticket-office. 28, Piccadilly. 
SHOW 


v . “er 

DRIZE CATTL EK of the Smith- 
field Club, The Annaal ‘Exhi ition of Prize Cattle, Seeds, 
Roots, Implements, &c., commences on Tuesday Homing and 
loses on Friday Evening, 10th, Lith, 12th, and ith De 
Bazaar, King-street and Baker-street. ry from daylight til 
nine in ‘the Evening. Admittance, One Shilling. Last year at the 


Bazaar. — 2 

AZENBY and SON beg to offer 

e ———— se wf new Foreign t'reserved Fruits 

jor Dessert : Years, Strawberries, Angelica 

and other htade, Crystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries. Almonds, 
Museatel Raisins, 

















Figs. French and Elvas Viums, Normandy 

Pippin, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, &c. Their Sauces, 

Pickles, Jams, Tart-truits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, So 1 

Colea and other Oils, Ca es, and General Groceries, will also be 
the best deseri bs 

eand of 6, Edware ~ t, Portman-square, London, W 

Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


Tpyee * Op a] ai ; 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION, 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 

ted to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
This label is protected by perpetual 
9th July, 













xB 


- 


ed Elizabeth Lazent 
m in Chancery of the 
can be cenuine 
“t. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprictors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely imitated with a view to d purchasers, 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERK INS" SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs t 








185s, and without it none 

















“THE ONLY GO sanen.” 
%,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the l’roprictors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &c. &c., and by 


Grocers and Cilmen universally. 
= A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGF. 
rF 6’s Cc QC QO 


commonly calied Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa). 





A 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 

most desirable breakfast be rverage. Each packet is labelled 
“James Errs, Homcopathic Chemist, London.” 2ib., $lb., and 
Bpackets, at Is. 6d. per ib, by Gre everywhere 
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invigorating 








JINNEFORD’S 


M. 7 . A has been during twenty-five ye 
M 








ars, emphatically 
a 








sanctione al Yrofession, and universally 

the Publics. as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigest and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more « lly for Ladies and 


Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it formes 
elt, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manutactured (with the utmost attention to 
Strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 


the Empire 
ATPL) -_ . 
LENFIELD PATEN' STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are re<pecttully 

informed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress say-, that alt! 
hag tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Stare 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substitute !, 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., “lasgow and Lone 
A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT, 
MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 
acquaint the public that they have made prepar utions, on 
an ee dentedly large seale, fa the AUTUMN and WINTER 
Seasons. Their stock of OVE KC OATS comprises every modern 
ttyle in all kinds of seasonable and services ble materials, with the 
latest improvements in workmanship. The Eversiey and Shel- 
burne overcoats are particularly recommended, 
Their general stock includes ev description of attire for all 
Classes, all ages, Poe all « ; the articles are too numerous 
to particularize, but may | i from their 


Children. Combined with the 
an agreeable Effervescing Dra 
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Ready-made and bespoke TAILORS, Hani WOOLLEN 
DRAPERS, HATYEUS, HOsIERS, BOOT AND Su0OKk MAKERS, AND 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

Their BESPOKE CLOTHING Department is too important a 
branch of their business to be passed over without a special notice 
Trotters a perfect fit, combined with the most fashionable and 
comfc table s and the most elegant workmanship. 

MOSES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 
department of all their establishments the HIGHEST 


DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 
MOST MODERATE. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged or 
return d 

A Card of Fashions for the present season, with rules for self- 
Measurement and lists of prices post free. 

g. MOSES and SON'S establishments are ck 





the money 








wed every Friday 


evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business 
nil Eleven o 
£ 


lock 
MUSES AND SON, 
London Houses 
c uty Establishment. 
Minories ; 53, 84, 85, AF 
Oxssord-street Branch, 
7”, New Ox 1 
Tottenham Court-road Branch. 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
ountry Establishments, 
She' — and rt Yorkshire. 
* NB.—Our d “INDISPENSABLE SUIT," 
equally tor Walking. Riding, cy avelling, or Business, may 
a large variety ot seasonable and fashionable materials, from 
to 70s. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dyspepsia, In- 


digestion, Flatuler Heartburn, Biliousness, Nansea, 
Want of Appetite.— French Philosophers trece the moral feelings 
Of the mind (o the state of the stomach ; and there ismuch wisdom 
in the assertion; the stomach to the human body is more than the 
Kitchen to the establishment—ever so little disordered, the whole 
internal economy is deranged. The young may amile at the simile, 
and disbelieve the tremendous sacrifice indigestion extracts from 
ite victim. The day will come when they will lament over their 
dyspepsia, as thousands stro ~ 2 r than themselves have done, when 
twill he well for their comfort and happiness if they only 
member these prophetic wo -“ and hold in readiness Holloway's 


‘ills, a certain sateguard. 
> .COWD . Al 
[—D" RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 
i r oe manhood to the most — .. constitations in 
our weeks, Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. 
Temtati ™ necessary.—Sold in eases, with hogy instractior 
tour qua 33s., sent anyw! aretully 
office order.—Sole agent 
vere ilu 
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WE 
ALE OF ST ORES. —By order of the 
Secretary of State for War. To be sold by Public Auction, 
in +4 TOWEK, on Monday, the 2nd of Decer rT, 1861, at 11 o'clock 
in the forenoc the following ioe 
Great Coats and Cloaks Surgical Instruments 
Capes, Waterproof fron Bedstead: 
Clothing Accoutrements 
Rags, woollen, various Firewo 
Tents and Mar:juces 
Old Lron, Steel, and Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the three work- 
ing cays previous to the day of Sale, and Catalogues may be had 
at the War-ottice, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Koyal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 








precisely, 








GAME LICENSES. 


> ‘ 7 +. . . , y 
JHE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVENUE hereby give Notice, that LIST: »ntaining the 
Names of all Persons who have taken out LICENSES TO KILL 
and LEAL IN GAME, in the current Year to 30th September last 
inclusive, have “a prin for each Excise Collecti and thata 
Copy th fmay be obtained GRATIS by any Person on applica- 
tion at this Office, or to the Collector or Supervisor of Inland 
Revenue, Listrily or Sub-listributor of Stamps, in the country 
The nmissioners further give ¢ that instructions have 
1 issued to their officers to take the uecessary steps to prefer in- 
formations for penalties against all persons found in pursuit of or 
dealing in Game without license, 
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CONTRACT FOR TIONDURAS MAHOGANY TIMBER, 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, | 
Somerset-place, 23rd November, 1861, 
THE Commissioners for executing the 
Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, do hereby give Notice, that on Tuesday 
the 17th December next, at Two o'clock, t will be ready to 
treat with such persons as may be willing to contract for supply- 
ing Her Majesty's several Dockyards with 

HONDURAS MAHOGANY TIMBE 

Tender, the conditions of the Contract, a speci- ; 
may be seen at the said 
on the Day 


A Form of the 
ber, and a Distribution, 











Offic No Temler will be received after Two o 
of, Treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the Party attends, or an 
agent tor him duly authorized in writing 
Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admi- 
altv, and bear in the left-hand corner the words ** Tender for 
Honduras Mahogany Timber,” and must also be delivered at 


accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible 
come bound with the person tendering, in 
ntract, 


Somerset-plac 
persons, engaging to be 
the sum of £5000, for the due periemes ance of the Cx 





Qouti AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
KX COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, T 
Adelaide, Gawler, ‘ ond Wallaroo. Approved draf 








s 
tiated and sent for collection wery desert ption of Banking busi. 
ness conmfucted direct with Viet toria aud New Seuth Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, EC, 


Us ERSAL 





Manager. 


WILLIAM PURDY, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
oAM ot] LONDON, E.C. 











No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
txtaly 
Committees in Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
gents throughout India 
st Annnal Rex fuse tion of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., 
a pers peer assured for 10001, at th f 30 is now 
paying 13/. ss. 7d, instead of 24/ 


Ma. dd 
UPWARDS OF 780,000 
M. b, IMPEY, Secretary. 


W. ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE) 
COMPANY, 

offers the security of a CAPITAL of 490,0008. and 

vantag moderate rates. 

a last Bonus was in 185%, the 

Claims ae the days of 


grace 
PREMIL M POR VOLUNT 


INVESTED CAPITAL 


ae ompany 








ext will he in Tsed. | 












NO EXTRA ts. 

This Cc tee licies msure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 

totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium, 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, tor fixed periods, | 

| upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms by 

application to the HEAD Or rice—365, Strand, Loudon, 
45, OXF’ 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


( 


Wall Lights and Mantel- - Lustres, for Gas oe andles. 
va vl Date 
— 


Glass luoner Services for 12 persous, fr 
Glass Dessert 
All artic les mi arke wd in pli ia figt ure *. 

Orvamental Gl English and Foreign, suitable fo 
Mesa, Export am Furnishing Orders promptly exec — 

LONDON SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUE ACTURY and silow- BUons, 

I-street. Established 1807. 


STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 


JENDERS, 
Buyers the 





Sa. CE w 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 


Presents. 





of above are 






and CHDINEY-PIECES, re 
ed, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S | 
i show. OMS. They contain such an axsortment of FENDERS, | 
STOVES, KANGHS, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and | 





Y¥, as canrot be approached elsewhere, 

vr exquisiteness of 
ornaments and two 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
3s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
int; Chimney-pieces, from | 


GENERAL IRONMONGER 
either for variety, novelty, 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
sets of bars, 34. Lbs. to 332. 10s.; 
to dt Steel Fenders, 
ormola ornaments, from 3/. 3 ; 
1/. Ss. to 100%, ; Fure-irons, fr 2s. 3d. the set to 44. 4s. 

The BURTON oan all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 


hearth-plates. 
. . , * > 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

’ 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted ¢ x lusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and | 
Metalli teads The k the largest, | 
newest, and 1 most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
12s. Gd. to 204. each. 








7s 














Sedsteads, from...... eerseerere 
Shower Baths, from .. Sa. to 64 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), fr ‘és. 7 7a. each, 

( ~ other kinds at the same og 
Pure Colza © 4s Od. per gallon. 


rev TLER Y WARRANTED.—The most | 
TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all | 
IAM 5, BURTON'S, at prices that 









varied Assortment of 


d, ison SALE at WIL 























warran 
are remu ive only beca f the iargene ssof the sales. 3, 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per | 
dozen ; desserts to match, ~_ if to balance, él. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 48, cd. per -—_ larger sizes. from 208. to per 
dozen ; extra fine iv » 32s. ‘if with silver ferrales, @s, to wa. | 
white bone table ates, tis. per dozen; desserts, Ss.; carvers, 
2s, 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2°. 6d. ; black wood-handled ‘table knives 
and forks, ¢ r dozen; tab! le ste els, from Is. each. 

ck in existence of p voce uees t gaa at | 





otherwise, and of the new plated fish carv 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, aud free by post. It contains upwards of 500 [ustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Brushes, Iron and Irase 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, ° -_—_ 
Lists of Prices and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, a 
a Uxtord-street, w 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, hand 
. London. 


6, Perry 's- 

























M *, 
pla san Mew 


| The 


| Railway Stations, or at the 


1521 
HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, 
LIFE ASSURANCE 8OCIETY, 
Heap Oprice, 9, 8t. ‘snow Edinburgh, 


IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BU: SINESS, 
TNE LARGEST an en LIFE OFFICE IN 
HE WORLD. 


I.—BONUS 8 SYSTEM. 

THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Yoars ending December, 1859, 
ylelded Additi on the Sum Assured of from 1/. 12s. 6d. on the 
most recent Policies, up to 32 6s. per Cent. per Annum on the 
oldest Po! 8, Which was equal, on an average, to from 50. per 
Cent. to 1071, per Cent. of the Seven Premiums paid, and was one 
ot the Largest Kouuses ever declared by any Insurance Company. 

1L.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 

Casn VALUE is allowed at any time from the fesne of a Policy 
ou @ strictly equitable seale, by which neither retiring vor remain- 
ing Members ave ~~ nefited at the expense of the others. 

—FUNDS AND REVENUE. 





















Invested Funds, 3,700,000; Annual Revenue, 430.000/. 
HUGH M' KEAN, Ceutral Agent, 
London, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill, November, 1861 
OCAL AGENTS. 
Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, 1 ee 
Benton Seeley, bookseller, 1 ton-green. 





Roberison and White, accountants, 4, Trinecs-atrect, City 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

PROPOSALS LODGED AT THE HEAD Orricr, OR WITH ANY OF 
THE AGENTS, BEFORE SIsT DECEMBER, WILL SECURE PARTICI- 
VATION IN THE ABOVE ADVANTAGES, AND ALSO ONE BONUS MORE 
THAN PROPOSALS OF LATER DATE. 





mpowered by Act of Partiamen 


rPHE E CONOMIC L [FE “ASSU i. ANCE 
SOCIETY 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET ov Ac .CRPBLARS, LONDON, 
vstablished 
Direc a 
Robert Biddulph, Esq.. Chairman, 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
| Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
| Henry Barne tt, Exq. Rear- Admiral Robert Gordon, 
itt. Hon, EB. Phe Morris, Esq 
verie, MI’, Kettilby Rickards, Eeq. 
Faward Charrington, Esq. stus Keppel Stephenson, 
Tascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Esy 
AcTUARY—James John Dow Ee 
SECRETARY— Alexander Mactoncias te - 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fitth Year, 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies 








rydell Bou- 








RAS, 











to the extent of £1,965,000 
The last Bonus decla in 1859, whic praged 651. 
Cent. ow the Premiums paid, amounted to — » = 





RAT { Policies are now in force, yielding an annual inex 
189,000/, ne the sam of 6,697, 572/, whic! h, with 610 2 ‘t 
Bonus additions. makes a total Lia =, of 7,308, 390/ 

The Invested Capital is 1,911,5051., producing upwards ot 74,0001. — 
thus making the pre sent Annual Income of the Society 263,000, 

Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will not 
affect the validity of Policies. 











| Prospectuses and Surther particulars may be obtained on application to 


ALEXANDER MAC DONALD, 


N LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
yard seat cr and 8, Chasing as, 8.W. 
DIREC ~~ 


Secretary. 





PELICAN 


No. 70, Lom! 





OCTAVIUS BO 

WILLIAM CUTTON, "4... L., F.B.8. 
JOUN DAVIS, Req. 

JAMES A GORDON, Esq., MLD., FILS. 


I Dw ARD HAWKINS, phy “ Esq 
SON... Esq, M.D. 
Tr HOLL AND, Esq. 
LANCASTE 
JOUN LUBBOCK, Esq, FR Ei bg 
BENJ AMIN — Eaq. 
HITING, Esq. 
, E WYVILL, Jun., Esq. MP 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
Examples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent divwien 











of profits to Policies of 10001 each, effected for the whole term of 
life at the andermentioned ages: 
Age when Duration of Bonus int Bonus in re 








Assured Policy Cash. | Reversion 
{ 7 years £2970 £0 0 0 
20 14 Yeurs %*20 | 3100 
‘ 21 years “e680 | 208 
{ Tyears | £4913 6 | £8410 0 
40 14 years “20 » 10 0 
(| 21 years 7m 26 | 108 0 0 
( 7 years £% 46 £127 10 0 
60 Méyears | 11726 | M410 0 
t 21 years 10 165 10 ° 
* For Prospectuses, Forms of Th posal, dew apply at the 
as above, or to any of the Company’ s Agents, 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 


LBERT ME DIC AL and FAMILY EN. 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Vrincipal Ottices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 
Brauch Offices— At Caleutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 






POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
The accumalated assets excecd £650 000 
The subscribed capital 100,000, 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds 250,000 








The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about... 1,000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of above £26,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business — 
Lite Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assura' and Guarantee 
business ; and confers upon Insurers great tac ilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Polictes additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their I’olicles may be saved 
from forfeitur 

Prospect::-es, forms 











of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterk ace, London, &.W., 

to whom applications for agencies in places not offic iently repre= 


sented may be addressed. 
: FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 


FROM ANY CAUSE, 
t . r omeeatns against by an Annual Payment of 31. to the 








AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURAN COMPANY, 
whie - secures 10001, at death by Accident, or 61. weekly for 
injary. NO EXTRA PREMIUM POR VOLUNTEERS, 
(me Person in every Twelve insured is injared yearly by 
ACCIDENT 


75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
tead Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
January, 161, 
w ready, price 2s. 6d., 
> 
ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Peau- 
tifully Ulustrated WORK on HEALTH and 
or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 
Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
HER WANTS. Price Is 
Darrow and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Autbor, 
5s, Le "s-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Broad Street). 
Annual Income, 40,000 


64, Cornhill, E.C, 


N 


KEAUTY, 
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—_ bee o —- = J. D. MORELL, M.A. 
vo, price 12s. cloth. 
N'INTRODUCTION. to MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, = the Induction Method. by 
J.D. MORELL, M.A., LL.D. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loyemayn, and Ronerts. 








Just published, in price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

DEFENCE of the F AITH, Parr TI. 

Forms of Unbelief. By SANDERSON ROBINS, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s in the Isle of Thanet, and 
Rural Dean. 

« Parr IL. on Christian Evidences, and Parr Il. on 

Holy Scripture, are in preparation. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d, cloth, 

BRIE F EXAMINATION of PRE- 

A VALENT OPINIONS on the INSPIRATION of 

the SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 

By a Lay Memper of the Church of England. With an 

Introduction by HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D., 

Vicar of Great Staughton, Hants. 

_Londoa: LoneMAN, Green, LonGMAN, and ROsERTs. 





Just published, in fe ap. 8vo, price ! 5s. cloth, 
NKETCHES from PICTURES; LAYS 
- the BETTER pets and OTHER POEMS, 
SF 
“ Bias writes smoothly and pleasantly, and some- 
times even attains to something which almost ‘imps 
inspiration.’ "—Critic. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
neh Fifth Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d., 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop ol 
Dublin, 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bovrn, West Strand. 
7 This day, 8vo, 9s., 
N THE STUDY OF CHA RACTER, 
INCLUDING AN ESTIMATE OF PHRENO- 
LOGY. By ALEXANDER BALN, Professor of Logic 
in Aberdeen. 
_London: PARKER, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 9s. each, 
ru REGREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON: Essays, Consolatory, Asthetical, 
Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the 
Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine. 
London : PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


LVvO, Lbs 8, 

5 le EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 

By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Examiner in 

Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of Lon- 

don, and Professor of Logic in the University of Aber- 
deen. 


By the same Author, Octavo, 15s., 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bou ry, West Strand 


Second Edition, crown ‘BVO, 7s. 6d, 
My ANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION, By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 

M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 3s. 6d. 

By the same Auth 

MANUAL OF LA’ r IN. "PROSE COM- 
POSITION. ‘Third Edition, 5 

A KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 

THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOS.- 
THENES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand, 





The Eighth Thousand of 
NTR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
i LETTER to EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., on the 


“REVISED CODE of EDUCATION, Pp. 80, price Is. 





Sarru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


‘PL 1) NDID I MUSIC GLFTS. — The 
b BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1862. Price 15s. 
List of contents gratis and post free. “The Holy 
Family,” Sacred Airs for Piano, by W. H. Calleott. 
12s, ‘The Adoration,” Sacred Airs for Piano, by ditto. 
12s. 

London: Rovertr Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, Ww. 


7 QUEEN of Saturday, November 30, 
contains amongst other illustrations the follow- 
ing engravings —**On Her Majesty's Service,” drawn 
by Benjamin Herring—Portrait of Pere Lacordaire— 
The Farne Islands: The House Island; View of Farne 
Island from Barnborough Sand ; St. Cuthbert’s Coffin 
—Harrow School, tive views of the schools, village, 
churchyard, &c.—The Secret, from a pictare by Cal- 
deron—A seene from Mr. Boucieault’s new drama 
“The Octoroon”— Burning of the American Merchant 
Ship “ Harvey Bireh’ ‘—November Miseries, drawn by 
Florence Claxton—The Fauna of Ceylon, illustrated. 

Besides the above attractions, there will be given 
with THE QUEEN, Taner Surriements: 

1. A four-page work-table supplement containing 
the followimg ilustrations: Diagrams of the various 
sized petals required for making the Camellia in paper— 
Camellia leaf — Braided smoking-cap ornamented with 
beads—Crochet square for counterpanes—Cravat bow 
trimmed with straw and lace — Dress trimming in 
plaited braid — Crochet border for Antimacassars, 
Breadcloths, &c.— Lamp protector in the form of an 
Hungarian cap—Rose collar and cuffs in Venetian 
embroidery on muslin and net. 

2. Camellia, designed to illustrate the art of making 

r flowers. 

3. Border in Berlin wool-work. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on 
receipt of six stam 

London: 243, Strand, W.C, 





“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more than fifteen times 15,000 facts, 
the London Directory is to the merc hant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are g 
ing after information, whether classical, political, domestic or general.""— Times. areh. 
. 


Lately published, Tenth Edition, Svo, 762 pp. price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 


y Y TWIy el 7 N nN IOVOT. 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE; 
COMPREHENDING 
REMARKARLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE FOUNDATION, LAWS AND GOvERy. 
MENTS OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERATURE, ARTS 
AND SCIENCE—THELIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS—THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY AND RELIGIONS 
INSTITUTIONS— AND PARTICULARLY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
TENTH EDITION, revised and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of 
the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
“ My aim throughout has been to make the book, nota mere Dictionary of Dates, but a dated Encyclopadig, 
—a digested summary of every department of the History of the World."—/reface 10th Edition, 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Bn, 44. Dover street. 
— _ Se — 


——————— ——— — 


This day i is publishe d, Third Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 26s., THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MISS CORNELIA 


KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales; with Extracts from 
her Journals and Anecdote Books. 
“ Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can he 
no doubt whatever." — Atheneum, June 8, 
‘ Why we should turn to these volumes as = most interesting of the recent season will be sufliciently 
evident as we indicate their contents. "— Times, Oct. 


Also, just r re aay, i in 2 vols. post Svo, 


A HISTORY of the OPERA in ITALY, 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, and RUSSIA, from its Origin in Italy down 
to our Own Times. By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 


London: WM, H. ALLEN and CO., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


——= $$ 
Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


No. 24 (for December) price ONE Suture, with Two Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Apventures oF Pumtiir oN nis WAY THROUGH THE WorLpb. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXV.—Infandi Dolores. 
+» e&XVL—Contains «a Tug of War. 
Tur TorMENTORS AND THE TORMENTED, 
Tue SrRuGGLEs or Brown, Jones, AND Rosrnson. By One or THe Firm. 
Chapter XIII.—The Wisdom of Poppins. 
» XAIV.—Mistress Morony. 
ps XV.—Miss Brown names the Day. 
CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
A PoeuLar ExrerrarnMent. (With an Llustration.) 
Own A Furruer Re-ConsrrRuctTion OF THE NAVY. 
Mare MepirERRANEUM. 
Tue Excursion Trary. 
AGNES OF SORKENTO. 
Chapter XV1I.—Elsie pushes her Scheme. 
ia XVIL—The Monk's Departure. 
Rounpasour Parers.—No. 17. A Mississippi Bubble. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





] LACK Ww O OD’S MAGAZINE, This day is published, in cloth, price 5s., 
for DECEMBER, 1861. No. DLIV. Price 2s. 6d. ys AND TRANSLATIONS. By 


CONTENTS: cs. Cc. 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: a West Indian | Cambridge: Derqurox, Beit, and Co.; London: 
Reminiscence —Part | . ns, gerd Dhanieer wi 
Augustus Welby Pugin. | 
Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family.— | ~ 
} 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOP_EDIA, 
On the Ist of January will be published, 
j Part L., price 2s. 6d., of 
A NEW EDITION, 

Enlarged and Remodelled throughout, of 
ITTO’S CYCLOPMDIA OF 

BIBLICAL L + ~ ATUR . Edited by the Rev. 
WM. LINDSAY ALE DER, D.D. Assisted by nu- 
merous Contrib ators, ane Taitiale will be affixed to 


Part IIL, 

Wassail: a Christmas Story.—Part 1. 

A Word from a New Dictionary—* Flunkeyism.” 
Fechter in Hamlet and Othello. | 
*A Month with * The Rebels.” 

*Some Account of Both Sides of the American War. = 
* By two recent visitors to the Northern and Southern | k 

States 
Wititam BLackwoop & Sens, Edinburgh and London. | 


wR? Waly their various Contributions. To be published in 4 
eases S MAGAZINE for DECEM- | Parts, Super-Royal 5vo, price 2s. 6d. each. Illus trated 
BER. 2s. 6d., _ with numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel, and © 
Sey ConTAINS : . be completed in two large Volumes, Super-Royal v0 
Utilitarianism. By John | Barren Honour.—A_ Tale. price 3. 

Stuart Mill.—Conclusion.| By the Author of “Guy | TI th or —— 1 New Editi 
Dutiesof Engtand to India,| Livingstone,” “ Sword ase ho ~~ mder cen ain aspec - c . tition g 
Good for Nothing; or, All| and Gown,” &c, Chap- ra s © prdia, will be found to @ large « 

Down Hill, By the Author | ters VIIL. to X. ENTIRELY New Worx 

f* Digby Grand,” The | Between the Cataracts Specimens and Prospectuses are now ready, and may 

Interpreter,” &¢,—Con- without a Dragoman. | be obtained of all Booksellers, 

clusion. by G. J. Cayley. Edinburgh: Apam and Cuar.es BLAcK. 






Cowper's Poems. Vestigia Retrorsum. By | __ AREA : ‘ ae 
Mexico, \rthur J. Munby. Ew CTP , 
Yelitza and her Brothers, | Shakspeare and his latest , MEW ¢ BRIS MAS BOOK. 
A Servian Ballad. | Stage Interpreters. karly in Decembe 1 sy 2 published, in post 5v0, 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bovey, West Strand, Ww.c, ra as pe . 
— POMANTIC EPISODES OF 
¥ Price 5s., W CHIVALRIC AND MEDLEVAL FRANCE 
HE SUNBEAM: or, the Misused Gitt «| | Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE. 
A Tale. By the Author of “ My Christmas Home,” | London: Grorce Manwanine, 8, King William-street, 
* Ready and Desirous,” &e &e. Strand. 
“Thy manifold and glorious gifts, SA — 
Lord grant us full and free, In a few days, will be published, in 8vo, cloth, 


| 
To use them all for Theo’ ( re ON THE SPHINX OF THE 





— 


To use them all for Thee. 
—Sprritual Songs. NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, Politico- 


“A useful addition to our sound lighter literature.” | Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CL OTHES 


| 
—Churchman's Companion. | PHILOSOPHER. 
London: J, Masters, Aldersgate-street, and ; London: Georce Manwarine, 5. King Williaua-street, 
New Bond-strees. Strand. 
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he ERT: GH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
qHE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


inal Letters and Papers furnished by his 
friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &. 
«Mr. Thornbury has had every possible advantage 
for the accomplishment of this biography—a personal 
quaintance with Turner, the alvice of Mr. Ruskin, 
oP ae ready assistance of all Turner's friends. Of 
sn"jamense mass of materials brought together Mr. 
ombary has made skilful use, and constructed an 
ast memorial of the great painter. The artist w ill 
_- to these volumes frequently for authentie infor- 
on regarding the great master and his works ; and | 
the stadent of life and manners will tind in them a | 
rich store of entert 1inment."— Daily News. | 


E LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
a NAPIER, K.C.B. With his Correspon- | 
dence. From his Private Papers. By Major-Ge- | 
neral ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols., 5vo, with Portrait. 
«sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among 
the first of our sea worthies. This work, without pre- 
tence. accomplishes much, bringing all the incidents of 
the admiral’s life together sv as to createja story of 
great interest, with much that is amusing for the 
general, and more that is instructive to the profes- | 
sional reaaer,”"— Athenwian., 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of “ Nathalie.” 


2 vols. 21s. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 
By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 3 vols. 
brilliant, 


From Orig 








#A first-rate novel vigorous, and fasci- 
nating, in Which amusement and instruction are com- 


bined. "— Sun. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. [Vert week. 





Southern States. 5 vols. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 


FRANCES BROWNE, Author of * My Share of the 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


World,” &e. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


On 7th December will be published, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “Lays. of the Scottish Cavaliers,” 
“Bothwell: a Poem,” &. &c. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN: BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Wui.tiaM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


THIS DAY 18 PUBLISHED, A New Eptrion oF 
) val WIN, ay A. 
TOM CRINGLE S L( 1G. 
WITTE ILLUSTRATIONS 
By STANFIELD, WEIR, SKELTON, WALKER, &c., 
ENGRAvep ny WHYMPER., 
Crown 8vo, price 6s., bound in cloth. 


Witiram Biackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh & London 


NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY, 


In the Press, 
THh TOT r Nn 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION. 
By the Very Rey. E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 
Wittiam BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


In the Press. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 
By the late Rey. GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
In feap. Svo. 


Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


This day is published, 
A CHEAP EDITION 


Or THE 


Third Edition, with 423 Engravings, 8vo, 1/ Is. 6a., of a POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 


OUTLINE 
ANIMAI 


OF THE 


KINGDOM 


YENERAL 
TV ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AND MANUAL OF COMPARATIV! 
THOMAS RYMER JONES, t essor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in King’s College London; late Ful- 
lerian Professor of Physiology to the Royal Institution 

of Great Britain, &c. &c. 
Joux Vax Voorst, 1, Paterno 


R.S., Prof 


ter-row. 


On December 2nd, Part ELL, price 2s. Gd., of a | 
SESSILE- 


OF BRITISH 


By ¢C, 


I ISTORY 
EYED CRUSTACEA 
WESTWOOD, 


SPENCE BATE, 
F.RS., F.LS., and J. 0. MA. ¥.LS.. 
ind other 
1 Companion 


Stalk-Eyex 


The work contains a figure of each Species, 
IWustrative Woodcuts, and is intended a 
to Professor Bell's ** History of the Britis! 
Crustacea. 

Joux Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, with an Isothermal! 


cloth, 12s., 
\ EDICAL 


Chart, px 


t Sve, 


CLIMATOLOGY; 


or, A Topographical and Meteorological De- 
scription of the Localities resorted to in Winter and 
Summer by Invalids of various classes, both at Home 


and Abroad. By R. E. SCORESBY-JACKSON, M.D., 
P.RS.E 


Jonun Cuurecniiy, New Burlington-street 
Sixth Edition, feap. Svo, 2s. td., 
ADVICE to a MOTHER on the 
4 MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING. By PYE 


HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d., 
ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGE- 
MENT of her own HEALTH. With an Introductory 
Chapter, especially addressed to a Young Wife. 
Joun Cuvecaiiyt, New Barlington-street. 


Feap. Svo, 2s., 
‘THE FASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: 
Its History, Revival in Britain, and Application 
to the Purposes of Health, By EKASMUS WILSON, 
PRS 
Joun CuurcuiLt, New Burlington-street, 
Sixth Edition, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d, 
I EALTHY SKIN: A Popular Treatise 
on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.ELS, 
Joun Cuurcuit., New burlington-street 


Management. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, of 


Woodcuts, four Tinted Lithographs, and three Maps, | 


price 15s. 
ue RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 
. History of Discovery, Conquest, and Coloniza- 
tion, up to the Treaty of Peking in 1860, With a de- 
tailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, 
Productions, and Commercial Capabilities; together 
With Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. ty 
E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., ¢ orresp. F.G.S. Frank- 
furt. With an Arrenprx, on the Navigation of the 


Gulf of the Amur, by Captain Prurz. 
GF For a Notice, see Qvantexty Review for Jul; 
Pp. 179, and following. 


London: Txiinner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


WHITE AND BLACK: A Story of the | 
| 

| 

ANATOMY. By | 


| 


' 
' 
Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. | 


bout 500 pp., 60] 


ITEMANS. 


Complete in One Vol. large Svo, price 12s. 6d 


s, kdinburgh & London 
This day is yublished, 
ny ‘ a TO “\r 
lTHE ODYSSEY OF TLOMER. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISIL VERSE IN THI 
| SPENSERIAN STANZA, 
By PHILIP STANIIOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College 
Books I. to XII Price 9s 

Wirtiiam Blackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Wirtiam Birackwoop & Sox 


In Crown Svo 


| This day is published, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK 

| REVOLUTION. 

| By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D. 
Author of * The History of Gree 


Domination 
| WrrtramM BLrackwoop & Sons 


24s., 


e under Foreign 


h & London, 
Author, 
146 to a.p. 717. 


Edinbur 

Of whom may be had, by the same 

|} GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.c. 
} Second Edition, Is, 

HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRI 

Greek Empire of Niewa and Constantinople. 

| 716 to 1455. Two Volumes, l/ 


and of the 
A.D. 


7s. Gd. 


MEDIEVAL GREECE AND TREBIZOND. 1204 to 
1566, 128, 
GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN DO- 


MINATION, A.» 1455 to 1821. 16s, 6d 


This day is published, 


LIVES OF 


LORD CASTLEREAGH 


| AND 
| SIR CHARLES STEWART, 
| SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF 


LONDONDERRY. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr., D.C.L. 


| From the Original Papers of the Family and other 

| Sources 
In Three Vols. 8vo. Price 27. 2s. 

Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


| This day is published, a Second Edition, 


SER WILLIAM HAMILTON’S 
LECTURES 
ON METAPHYSICS. 
Edited by PROFESSORS MANSEL and 
VEITCH. 
In Two Vols., price 24s 
Wi.tiam BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





| 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


In demy 8vo, price Ils., Vol. 1. of 


ORLEY FARM. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
(On December 3, 
1 vol. crown Svo, 5s., 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
Forming the NEW VOLUME of the CHEAP EDITION 
ef Mr. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
-——- (This day. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, Ss, 6d., 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, 
FROM THE DIARY OF AN AMATEUR FARMER, 
By the Rey. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., OXON 

With Illustrations. (Thes day. 


In 1 vol, post Svo, 


MADAME RECAMIER. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SOCIETY 
IN FRANCE. (December 4. 











1 vol. post 8vo, 


WITCH STORIES. 


Collected by E. LYNN LYTTON, Author of “ Azeth the 
Egyptian,” &. (December 10, 


1 vol. feap. svo, With Illustrations, 
THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE 
HEAVENS AND HOW TO SEE 
AND KNOW THEM. 


By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 
ae [December 4. 
In 1 vol. feap, 4to, price 21s., bound in an appropriate 
ornamental cover, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC 
MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 
IN ENGLAND, 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 
By THOMAS WRIGITIT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. MLR.S.L., 
&c.; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Insti- 
tute of France (Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.) 
Illustrated by upwards of 500 Engravings on Wood; 
with Illustrations from the Hluminations in Contem- 
porary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and em 


rraved by F. W. Fatnuont, Esq., F.S.A 
- [Barly in December. 
MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK, 


In 3 vols. post Svo, Fifth Edition 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 1 vol. poat Svo, 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


2 vols. post Svo, 18s., 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


from the Rerue des Deux Mondes) 
By ALPHONSE ESQULROS 

Author of ** The English at Home.” 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 


(Essays 


1, Geology in Holland. | 7. The Universities. 

2. Dutch Manners. 8. The Jews in Holland 

3. The Peat Beds %. Zoological Gardens 

t. The Fisheries. 10. A Page of Dutch His- 


> Whales and Whaling 
6. Pauperism and Charity 


tory. 


In 1 vol. post 8y¥o, 


|THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


OF THE CRUSADES. 
By VON SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON- 
Caarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


| 


rhis day is published, price Is., 
4 REVISED CODE OF THR 
COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
DISPASSIOUNATELY CONSIDERED, Anu Address to 
the Clergy of the Deanery of Doncaster By C 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster and Raral Dean 


late Head Master of Harrow School 

MacMILLAN and Co, Cambridge, and 23, Heurietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
Just published, feap. vu, cloth boards, py i, 4a. Gd., 


AKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK 

(Cirele of Knowledge, Gradation IV.). Ulug- 
trated with 330 Woodcuts 

and Co., 24, Paterno 

VaAntTy, 3, 


Werricim 
Holles-street ; 


London 
and 
Strand. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
| Fagg SACRED POETRY. 


4. by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT 


ter-row, 
Ade luide-street, 


Edited 


With 80 Ilus- 


trations from designs by J, Gilbert, J. D. Watson, 
J. Wolf, &c., engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Small 
ito, cloth gilt, 21s. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Illustrated 


by D. Maclise, B.A. Small 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


KEAT’S POEMS. With a Memoir by 
hk. MONCKTON MILNES. Illustrated with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations from designs by George Scharf. 


| Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s 





London: Rour.epcr, Warne, and Routheper, 
barringdon-street, 
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Second Edition (morocco by Hayday, 52s. at. © is cedweadwet-ou Impe rial Syo, 31s. 6d. 


YRA GERMANICA: 

Festivals of the Christian Year. Translated by C. WINKW ORTH. With 225 

Woodcut [lustrations, engraved under the superinte ndence of J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
(morocco, 36s, ; morocco antique by —ew, 425.) w+ . Feap. 4to. 21s. 


UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRC SGRESS. With ESOT Illus- | 


trations on Steel and Wood by C, BENNETT; Preface by the Rev. CHARLES | 


KINGSLEY (morocco, 31s. 6d.). .. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


VENNIEL’S EDITION of MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, with 


69 Woodcut Mlustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of | 


Persian Design by T. SULMAN, Jun. (morocco by Mayday, 36s.) ..°..Feap. 4to. 21s. 


OORE’S LALLA ROOKH, with 13 Steel Plates by Cornours, | 


MEADOWS, and STEPHANOFF — 28s.).... Square crown Syo, 15s 


OETRY and PICTURES ton THOMAS MOORE.—Selections, | 


copiously illustrated with Engravings on Wood (morecco by Hayday, 42s.) 
Feap. 4to, 21s 


Moore's Tush MELODIES, with 13 highly-finished Steel | 


Plates, from Original Designs (morocco, 31s. 6d.).... Square crown Syo. 218, 


N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Designs on Steel by | 


DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. (aoreceo by Hayday, 52s, 60.) 


Super royal -Svo, 31s, 6d. 


HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, in One Volume; 


People’s Edition ; with Portrait (morocco, 21s.).. Square crown Svo. 12s. 6d. 


10. 
N OORFE’S LIFE, complete in One Volume, abridged from the 
First Edition by the EARL JOHN RUSSELL. People’s Edition, with 8 Por- 


traits on Steel and 3 Vignettes ............-++++.+++.Square crown Syo, 12s. 6d. 
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h OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 


People’s Edition, bound in cloth, with gilt edges.......... 


12. 
N OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS, complete with the MUSIC. 


People’s Edition, edited by C. W. GLOVER, cloth, gilt edges. . Small 4to. 12s 


Small 4to, 12s. 
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HOMSON’S SEASONS, with Woodeut Ilestrations by Members | 


of the Etching Club (morocco by — S68.) ... 


OLDSMITH’S POEMS with W oodeut Illustrations by Members 


of the Etching Club (morocco by — 368.)......5 Square ¢ rown Syo. 21s, 


| OWDLER’S FAMILY SH AKSPE ARE, Genuine Edition, with 
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.. Square crown 8yo. 21s. 


ETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON’S (L. E. L.) POETICAL 


WORKS, with 2 Vignettes by R. —? E (morocco, 21s.)..2 vols. lémo, 10s. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POET ICAL WOR KS, complete in One 


Volume; with Portrait and Vignette (morocco by Hayday, 42s.) 
Medium &vo. 21s. 
18. 
GNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. Embellished with nee of every Queen...8 vols. post Svo. 60s. 


ORD MACAUL AY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James II. New Edition (calf by Hayday, 7s. 6.).. 7 vols. post Svo. 42s. 


20. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 
sion of James the Second. Library Edition (calr by Jiayday, 51. 8s.) 


5 vols, 8vo. SOs, 


21. 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


eople’s Edition (calf by Mayday, . wots, in Une, 13s.)..2 vols. crown Svo. &s. 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, ineluding his Contribu 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. yer s Edition (calf by Hay lay, 2 vols, i 
One, ¥3s.).. eves eceoes ‘ cccccceed VOIR. Os, 


HE WIT and WISDOM of ait REV.SYDNEY SMITH: A Se- 


lection of the most Memorable Passages of his Writings and Conversations 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


24. 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
One-Volume Edition, with Portrait (calf by Hayday, 30s.) 
Square crown Svo. 21s. 


ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS" of ANCLENT -ROME. With 
rs Woodeut Il"ustrations from the Antique by G. SCHARF ( _— "co by — 
b65eR6 0s ns ohMDe Ra oneranarnnasensecenses.cdevceeeee gens ty ects Feap. 4to. 21s. 


26, 
ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT’ “ROME: with 


IVRY and the ARMADA (morocco by Hayday, 0s. 64.) . -lémo. 4s. 6d. 


TORIES and TALES by the AUTHOR of AMY HERBERT. 
Collective Edition, each Story complete in One Volume. 
9 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 
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Narratives and Anec dates illustrative of the Habits and Instin ts of the 
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K.C.S., LL.D. With 82 Woodcut Lilustrations (calf half extra, 18s.) 
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§ tee AFRICANS at HOME: a Popular Description of Afrig 
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Woodcut Illustrations ..... -» Feap. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
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[ALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By the Rev. Grong: 
W. COX, MLA,, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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cap Svo. 7s, 6d, 


I ISTORY, OPINIONS, wt LUCUBRATIONS of ISAAC 
BICKERSTAFP, from.the Tatler, by STEELE and Apptsoyn. With Notes, g& 
| by I. R. MONTGOMERY, and 11 Photog sraphic INustrations..Crown Svo. 1s, 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, ite in hones Volume ; with Portrait, 


‘ Vignette, Bust and Cx Joured Plate. -- Square crown &vyo, 2s, 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of “KNOWL EDGE and LIBRARY 
of REFERENCE, New Edition, reconstructed by WOODWARD, MORRIS 
and HUGHES (calf, I5s.). . - Feap. 8vo. May 
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